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From Brattleboro's North Bridge, near where the 
Wesf Rwer flows into the Connecticut River, this 
placid scene was photographed by hAichael McDermott. 
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For Fun and Glory 

Yermonters Like the joys of 


Rowing 


By Marilyn Stout 

Photographs by Nancy Wasserman 


O lympic skiers in Vermont? Yes. But 
Olympic scullers? 

This summer you can find in the State 
not only Olympic scullers, but the maker 
of the world's most popular racing oars, 
the ordy sculling center anywhere, and 
the workshop producing what some ex- 
perts consider the finest wooden racing 
shells. You can add to this the wooden 
boat builder who just finished a pro- 
totype sliding seat touring boat which 
may trigger a new sport in this country. It 
is all part of a rowers' network in Ver- 
mont that has grown in recent years as 
quietly as a shell parting the water at 
dawn. 

These people were strangers to each 
other when they came. Ken Bassett of 
Waterbury Center, the wooden boat- 
builder, was at the printers when he saw 
brochures coming off the press for Dreis- 
sigacker racing oars. "Where are they 
madę?" he asked in surprise. It turned 
out they were madę some seven miles 
away in Morrisville. 

About the same time Judy and Carlie 
Geer of West Fairlee were training for the 
Olympics, Graeme King was setting up 
his wooden racing shell business in Bar¬ 
nard, Beth Stickney, the U.S. women's 
lightweight quarter-mile singles cham¬ 
pion, was moving to Hartland, and the 
Craftsbury Sculling Center was launching 
its camp. 

What happened independently never- 
theless was in step with a national surge 
of interest in the sport of rowing. Until 
recently most people, if they thought of it 
at all, pictured Ivy League crews racing 
along a river like centipedes, eight oars 
churning the water. Competitive rowing 
was the main outlet for the sport. Aside 
from rowing clubs in several cities, there 
was virtually nowhere to go for the rower 
over the age of twenty-one. Now, with 
new designs in recreational boats, mak- 
ing them sturdier and easier to handle, 
along with the booming interest of 
women as well as men in fitness sports, 
recreational rowing is coming on strong. 
Membership in the National Association 
of Amateur Oarsmen has increased morę 
than one-third in the last decade. 

Nowhere is the recreational spirit 
stronger than at the Craftsbury Sculling 
Center, so far the only one in the world. 
On a summer Sunday you see campers of 
all ages heading just north of Craftsbury 
Common, carrying long, thin shells on 
their cartops. Those who bring their own 
boats storę them in the open-sided boat 
house on Great Hosmer Pond along with 
the twenty singles belonging to the Cen¬ 
ter. 
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Called shells because of their thinness, 
these boats all have sliding seats, an im- 
provement over the greased pants rowers 
wore years ago. In one smooth move- 
ment rowers push their 9V2-foot oars 
forward, sliding forward in their seats, 
knees up, arms stretched as far as possi- 
ble, then they "catch" the water with 
their oars and with all their strength puli 
back. WHOOSH. The energy of the 
rower and the precision of the equipment 
join to propel the shell over the water. At 
the competitive level it can be one of the 
most agonizingly exhausting sports, at 
the recreational level one of the most 
peaceful. 

Birdsong is the loudest noise at the 
Sculling Center, which occupies the 
wooded lakeside facilities of a former 
boarding school. Those who come to one 
of the ten weekly sessions have ranged in 
age from nine to seventy-five. According 
to Russell Spring, who runs the Sports 
Center with his wife Janet, one-third of 
the campers have never rowed before, 
one-third have rowed but never sculled, 
and one-third are good scullers who want 
to improve techniques. Spring was ad- 
vised by Jim Joy, a champion sculler who 
became the Center's first director, that 
Hosmer would be an exceptionally fine 
training lakę. 

A bright blue summer morning finds 
the week's twelve campers (twenty-five is 
the limit) sprawled in shorts on the lawn 
by the boathouse. Ted Bonanno, who 
coaches Columbia University's varsity, is 
lecturing on rigging a boat, or adjust- 
ing the metal framework that holds the 
oars. 

After the lesson the rowers perch on 
their delicate sculls and glide down the 


Lassie Barile (opposite page) learns to rozo in a boat madę by Ken Bassett 
of Waterbury Center. Jerry Olrich (belozo), spry at 69, attends the Crafts- 
bury Sculling Center where dockside lessons (bottom of page) are freyuent. 



lakę, forming a wide circle while Bonanno 
follows in a smali motor boat at slow 
speed. The low-key atmosphere pro- 
duces results. Spring thinks sculling is 
the easiest sport with which he has been 
associated. "I suppose if someone has a 
fear of the water, sculling might not be 
easy, but as a beginner it is not hard to 
scull. Of course to be good is something 
else." 

Returning from the lakę. Dr. Paul H. 
Curtiss, Jr., the editor of The lournal of 


Bonę and joint Surgery and a man in his 
60s, pointed out that "For older persons 
this is a superb sport. It has far less stress 
on the body than running. You puli from 
the leg muscles which are best able to 
take it." Dr. George Gifford added that, 
after not rowing for twenty-five years, he 
was back for the second year at the Cen¬ 
ter with his 15-year-old son, both enjoy- 
ing it. Major Gene Dionne, originally 
from St. Johnsbury, decided to try scul¬ 
ling when bothered by running injuries. 



















Two of the most enthusiastic scullers at 
the Center were Jerry Olrich, a wiry, 
mahogany-tanned, white-thatched 69, 
and Todd Green, a 14-year-old with two 
years of rowing under his belt. They bent 
over Todd's damaged shell, Olrich repair- 
ing it with epoxy. Olrich, now retired 
from his machinist job in Boston, was 
spending two months with his wife at 
one of the Center's cottages. A ten-time 
winner of the Head of the Charles veter- 
ans' (over 50) race, he is something of a 
legend in rowing. The two traded shop 
talk of rowers and races. Referring to the 
camp's Saturday morning races, Olrich 
threw an arm over the boy's shoulder and 
grinned. "See what a great sport this is? 
This guy and I are competitors." 

Russell Spring hopes that the Sculling 
Center can show that the sport is for 
everyone. Judy and Carlie Geer, world- 
class racers from West Fairlee, also spoke 
of wanting a wider participation in recre- 


ational rowing. They anticipate it will ap- 
peal to the same sort of people who love 
cross-country skiing. "It's good for your 
body and it gets you into some beautiful 
places." 

The Geers plan to row for fun all their 
lives, but right now they are pushing for 
medals. in superb shape, they train hard, 
row hard, and love it. In the 1981 nation- 
als Carlie, 25, won the single sculls and 
together they won the doubles. Later that 
fali Judy, 29, set a new record for the sin- 
gles at the prestigious Head of the 
Charles race. They were in the first wom- 
en's boat to race at England's colorful 
Henley Regatta. Judy was on the 1976 
Olympic team and Carlie joined her in 
1980. In a race they consider one of their 
best, they came in a close second in the 
double sculls to the world champion East 
Germans in 1980. 

Sitting in their West Fairlee home they 
wear their honors lightly. It is 9:00 a.m.. 


Ken Bassełt of the Onion Riuer Boat Works holds 
the model ofa hull he is designing. He hopes fa miły 
rowing will be as popular as cross-country skiing. 




Graeme King (above), an Australian, 
has been building racing boats in a 
barn in South Barnard sińce 1980. 

He came to the United States ten 
years ago to be boat ma n at Haruard 
Uniuersih/ and work with John 
Higginson (right), the Haruard 
crew coach who maintained a 
summer home in South Barnard. 
The tioo men formed a partnership. 



and having finished a 6:30 workout on 
the Connecticut River there is an atmo- 
sphere of balanced energy in the room, 
books on the counter, knitting on a chair, 
and their finely tuned athletic bodies at 
ease in jeans and T-shirts. The Geers look 
strong, but are considered smali for 
world-class rowers. Judy at 5'9" and Car¬ 
lie at 5'7" compete against East European 
women who are six feet and weigh 180 
pounds. "Desire makes up the differ- 
ence," Carlie says, and Judy adds, "We 
have the desire." 

While many champion rowers live in 
warm areas, the Geers train year-round 
in Vermont. "We wouldn't really want to 
be in Florida or some place like that, as 
we'd have to row all year," Carlie ex- 
plains. Judy feels she is "quite ready to 
get off the river in November and anxious 
to get back on it in April." 

In winter they cross-country ski or run 
in snów. Since they train twice a day, in- 
cluding several hours with weights, Judy 
praises "the great variety of things to do 
here which makes it easier." Cool Ver- 
mont summers make great training 
weather too. 

How does a sculler train for the Olym- 
pics? Each year the Geers try out for the 
national team. The year before the Games 
they may train morę intensely, possibly 
going elsewhere for several months to 
train with others under a coach. "And the 
world championships are the same for us 
as the Olympics," they point out. "The 
competition is the same." They row any 
boat that qualifies them — single, double, 
or quad. 
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"It is something special to row with 
your sister," Judy says. They are each 
other's biggest fan — and fiercest com- 
petitor. Even at the highest level of scul- 
ling there is always morę to learn. As 
Judy put it, "There are so many ways to 
do it wrong. There is always morę to 
learn to be better psychologically and 
technically. ,, 

Beth Stickney, 25, of Hartland, also 
trains on the Connecticut River. At 5'9" 
and 122 pounds, she qualifies in the 
lightweight division where she is the U.S. 
quarter-mile champion. She has elear 
blue eyes and a thoughtful down-to-earth 
manner when discussing rowing. It is an 
obsession which she consciously has to 
keep within bounds. "I have learned for 
me it must not be fanatical. Tve found I'm 
happiest and do my best work when 
doing a sport as well as school." She 
plans to go to law school; she thinks it 
will be a good balance. 

Stickney began serious seulling in 
Minneapolis in 1979, and won her first 
national title two years later. Since there 
are no Olympics or world championships 
in the lightweight division, her goals are 
to win the national and the Canadian 
Henley Regatta. 

Her sum mer Schedule indu des ma king 
the soups for the day at 4:30 a.m. in a 
local restaurant and getting on the river 
by 10:30. "It's a beautiful, quiet river. I 
row eight miles round-trip on the aver- 
age." Stretching her long, strong legs, 
she leans back and smiles. "I can see my- 
self doing this at 75." 

You might mistake the Barnard head- 
quarters of G. H. King, racing boat 
builders, for a barn. The unmarked build- 
ing is down a peaceful country road tun- 
neled by trees. Instead, it is the workshop 
of one of the Western Hemisphere's most 
eminent boatbuilders. The same might be 
said for the Eastern Hemisphere, for 
Graeme King's other shop is in Australia, 
where his sleek wooden shells consis- 
tently come out winners. "We haven't 
lost a major race in pairs [two people, two 
oars] in Australia sińce 1979," says this 
slight and soft-spoken man. 

An Australian himself, he opened his 
Barnard business in 1980 and divides his 
time between the two countries. He ca me 
to America in 1973 as the boatsman for 
Harvard, keeping the University's boats 
in racing trim. Two years later he re- 
turned to Australia to begin building 
boats to his own design. What brought 
him to Barnard was an opportunity to 
join John Higginson, formerly a Harvard 
crew coach, in an American branch. It 
allowed Higginson to begin living fu 11 - 



Dick Dreissigacker (left) and his brother , 

Peter (below), have been making seulling oars 
in Morrisoille for the past three years. Kent 
Blackmer (below) tapes blades to oars that 
are custom-madę for oarsity crews and national 
teams in Europę and China. 








time in what had been his summer house 
and to continue working with a sport he 
loved. 

Although fiberglass has been used for 
shells sińce 1974, Graeme King is one of 
the few racing shell builders who works 
exclusively in wood. His shells are as 
light as those madę of fiberglass (28 to 34 
pounds) and, he maintains, morę dura- 
ble. "I expect them to be in good condi- 
tion in twenty years," he says. He points 
out that the frame of Sitka spruce is ex- 


tremely strong and the IOW' to 12 " wide 
boat will support a very heavy person. In 
1982 his shop turned out four eight-oared 
shells, one double, seven singles, and 
three "fours." The University of Califor- 
nia (Berkeley), Stanford, and Harvard 
crews all row King "eights." 

While King makes competitive boats 
using wood, he thinks oars make good 
use of fiberglass. He is speaking of Dick 
and Peter Dreissigacker's Concept II oars, 
for they make the only fiberglass oars in 
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the world. Their workshop looks like a 
barn, not surprisingly, because it is a 
barn. Ten years ago their place in 
Morrisville was a dairy farm; they re- 
moved hay to install their self-designed 
oar-making machinery. 

The Dressigackers came to Morrisville 
from California in 1976, choosing north- 
ern Vermont because "it has an identity 
of its own." Both brothers are engineers 
who rowed, Dick on the 1972 Olympic 
team. They settled on fiberglass oars as a 
product they could design and manufac- 
ture, while planning to pursue other 
sports equipment designs in the futurę. 

As he showed a visitor the operation in 
the barn, Peter Dreissigacker, a tali man 


wearing shorts and workboots, identified 
their role as having been the first to make 
commercial, affordable oars using 
graphite and fiberglass. So far they are 
the only ones. "Most varsity teams use 
these now," he explained. The American 
national teams, as well as most of the 
European national teams, are rowing 
with them. They have also madę sculling 
oars the last three years. 

It started in 1977 when the brothers 
took their first oars to boat clubs in Wash¬ 
ington and Philadelphia. "People looked 
at them sort of funny; they weren't as 
refined as these," Peter said, surveying 
the grey and white oars on racks. They 
sold one dozen the first year. By the 




Ken Bassett and the Dreissigacker Brothers are developing a new touring 
boat that consists of 50-pound sections easily assembled for uarying 
numbers of rowers. Touring is a popular rowing sport in Europę; they 
hope to see it develop in the U.S.A. Above is one of their prototypes 
on the Connecticut River at the Green Mountain Head Regatta in Putney. 



summer of 1978 six schools, including 
Yale, had used the oars and done well in 
their races. Business has grown ever 
sińce. An order from Mainland China for 
sculling oars had just come in. 

Dreissigacker oars, they claim, are 
stronger, stiffer, morę durable, and 20 
percent lighter than wooden oars. They 
also figurę they are cheaper sińce they 
last longer. The oars are madę to order so 
that, if the customer wants, there is flexi- 
bility in design such as blade weight and 
balance. 

Another product from the farmhouse 
design office is a rowing ergometer madę 
of a bicycle wheel with wind resistance 
flaps and a sliding seat. It is an exercise 
device which allows someone to row 
against wind resistance. Unlike tra- 
ditional rowing ergometers, this is light, 
can be easily moved, and has already 
been popular in all the major universities' 
rowing programs. It is now beginning to 
appeal to the home-fitness crowd. 

Yet another idea, a prototype for a tour¬ 
ing boat rowed like a scull, has just been 
completed. One day last summer boat- 
builder Ken Bassett, who had joined in 
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the design process, brought the tirst two 
finished sections of the boat over from his 
shop in Waterbury Center. Ali ten em- 
ployees rushed out of the barn to admire 
the half-finished boat on its dry-land 
launch. 

Dick set up oars and a seat in the boat 
and pretended to row. "Faster," someone 
yelled. With a smile of satisfaction, Peter 
explained the boat was sectional to add 
morę room for additional rowers. Each 
section weighs 50 pounds and could be 
separated and carried by one person on a 
portage. There are storage hatches in the 
sides. The idea is that people could tour, 
roam rivers or lakes such as Lakę Cham- 
plain, and stop overnight for trips of a 
week, for instance. Touring is a popular 
rowing sport in Europę, but this boat is 
unique in its lightness, roominess, and 
versatility. If it works, it may be put into 
production. 

Ken Bassett helped design and then 
built the touring boat at his one-man 
Onion River Boat Works. A tousled- 
haired man with a modified walrus mus- 
tache, he exuded enthusiasm for smali 
boats of all kinds, has nothing against 


fiberglass, but prefers to make sliding 
seat recreational boats of wood. "I have 
an insatiable desire to build," he explains, 
"and the appeal of making something 
that works is greater than making a chest 
of dra wers / 7 

Bassett has the zeal of the missionary in 
spreading the word about the smali slid¬ 
ing seat recreational boat. "My boats are 
as stable as a rowboat. You can change 
seats and eat in them. A child could ride 
in the back." He sees it as a family activity 
like cross-country skiing, a parallel that 
keeps coming up in recreational rowing. 

Bassett is no w the only manufacturer in 
the U.S. of wooden, custom, sliding seat 
boats. Every boat he builds is different, 
and he will sell the plans for any of them 
for $40. "Tm terribly willing to share an 
idea. That's the teacher in me. Fd love to 
have somebody copy my boats." Like 
Russell Spring at Craftsbury, he would 
like to see the elitist image of rowing 
swept down the river. "There is nothing 
elite about rowing," he says. "It is a very 
ancient way to get around. it has gone 
from worki ng class to the colleges and Fm 
trying to get it back to the people." 



Carlie Geer (in red) and Julie Geer (in blue) 
train on the Connecticut River — as does 
Beth Stickney (ahove) of Hartland. The Geer 
Sisters hope to race in the 1984 Olympics. 
Beth is U.S. quarter-mile champion. 
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Stormy Signals On Camers Hump 

By Benjamin L. Huffman, photographs by Clyde H. Smith 


Alice DeLong looks up at CameFs 
-ł\. Hump from a spot in Duxbury not 
tar from her father's farm of fifty years 
ago, at the base of the mountain's north- 
eastern reaches. She recalls, "My father 
farmed by watching Camel's Hump. It 
was his barometer; he'd forget about the 
forecasters. He'd say, 'Way it's cloudin' 
up, better get the hay in this evening.' Or 
he'd say, 'No need to worry about rush- 
ing spring planting, seeing how much 
snów is still on the Hump/ " 

CameFs Hump was like a member of 
the family to young Alice DeLong. Few 
of us today have that sort of daily inti- 
macy with a mountain, but the Hump 
remains nonetheless a familiar and fa- 
vorite landmark for many Vermonters. 

For CameFs Hump is unlike any other 
major mountain in Vermont. Although 
only third highest, its distinctive shape 
has always set it apart, gaining for it an 
assortment of imaginative na mes and 
commanding a special status among 
other pinnacles of the Green Mountain 
chain. 

Mostly because of its dramatic form 
and appealing presence, CameFs Hump 
was popular among hikers even before 
the Civil War. In 1911 Joseph Battell do- 


nated 1,000 acres, including the summit, 
to the State of Vermont with the stipula- 
tion that the entire tract "be preserved in 
its primeval State." In 1916 the recently 
formed Green Mountain Club established 
the first section of the Long Trail between 
CameFs Hump and Mt. Mansfield. In 
1939 Professor Will S. Monroe left for 
public use and conservation his Couching 
Lion Farm at the foot of trails he helped 
to create to the summit on the east slope. 
By 1951 nearly 7,500 acres high on the 
mountain had come under State owner- 
ship. In 1965 the State declared the sum¬ 
mit a Natural Area. In 1967 an official 
State slogan pledging "We madę a prom- 
ise to this mountain" emphasized an in- 
tention to preserve the natural character 
and scenie beauty of the landscape, not 
only on CameFs Hump, but within Ver- 
mont as a whole. And in 1968 the Na¬ 
tional Park Service designated CameFs 
Hump as a National Landmark. 

By 1969 the Vermont General Assem- 
bly took the extraordinary step of desig- 
nating 80,000 acres around CameFs 
Hump as a State Park and Forest Reserve. 
Only 10,000 acres of this total land area 
were in public ownership. The Hump 
had not been developed as a ski area, and 


by 1969 Vermonters were morę con- 
cerned about protecting the mountain's 
fragile summit environment and wild 
natural beauty than clearing its slopes for 
ski trails. 

These public actions during the 1960s 
were initiated by a group of Vermont 
citizens, including Alice DeLong, whose 
campaign to preserve CameFs Hump was 
to be a precursor of adoption in the 1970s 
of Act 250, the state's well-known en- 
vironmental legislation. And in the pro- 
cess, the Hump became a monument to 
many Vermonters' desire to protect their 
natural environment. 

In view of this regard for the mountain, 
it is appropriate that CameFs Hump has 
today acquired a further environmental 
significance. The mountain has become 
renowned as a research site for studying 
the effects of acid rain. The Hump has be¬ 
come yet a different barometer, measur- 
ing a scientific problem surely unimagin- 
able to Alice DeLong's father. 

When the cloud banks roli eastward 
across the Champlain Valley they meet 
the Green Mountains at elevations rang- 
ing from 2,600 to 3,000 feet. In the 
mountain forests and on the ridge tops at 
this height and above, weather is a de- 
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termining factor of life substantially dif- 
ferent from how it is experienced down 
below. 

The summit of Camel's Hump is a ten 
acre patch of alpine tundra. Here is one of 
only two areas in Vermont where rem- 
nants still exist of plant communities 
spawned during the retreat of the last 
glacier from the Green Mountains. The 
tundra persists today because the climate 
in these places is so much like that of the 
arctic, hundreds of miles further north. 

Similarly, forest vegetation in these 
upper elevations is a so-called boreal mix- 
ture typifying the most northerly parts of 
our continent. Equally distinctive of this 
high mountain forest is the relationship 
between moisture-laden fog and spruce 
and fir trees. Such a fog-tree relationship 
has long been appreciated in far-flung 
locations around the world as accounting 
for growth of certain plants that would 
otherwise lack an apparent source of 
sufficient water. 

As the clouds and fog move through 
the high forest zonę of CameTs Hump, 
droplets of moisture too light in weight to 
fali to the ground strike the countless 
needles and twiggy branches of the 
spruce and fir trees. Large quantities of 


water are thus collected and find their 
way along tree branches and trunks to 
the ground. 

Air turbulence near ridge tops aids this 
manner of water collection by forcing the 
droplets through the trees at greater 
speeds. Moreover, the upward passage of 
air as it hits the mountain slope causes it 
to cool above the trees and to fali morę 
readily in the form of rain, hail, snów, 
sleet, or drizzle. 

The consequence is an annual precipi- 
tation at an elevation of 3,500 to 4,000 feet 
on CameTs Hump about twice that of 
Burlington, Vermont, just 15 miles to the 
northwest, but situated at an elevation of 
400 feet. 

This condition underscores one of the 
main reasons why studying possible ef- 
fects of acid rain at high mountain sites is 
increasingly regarded by some as sig- 
nificant. CameTs Hump has become such 
a site. 

In the 1960s Hubert Vogelmann, now 
Chairman of the Department of Botany at 
the University of Vermont, took his stu- 
dents to CameTs Hump to study the 
mountain's plant life. One graduate stu¬ 
dent working under Vogelmann's 
supervision, Thomas Siccama, carried out 


HOW ACID RAIN FORMS 


From the combustion of fossil fuels in industrial regions and emissions from 
automobiles come sulfur dioxide, hydrogen sulfide and nitrogen oxides. 
These gases combine with water molecules in the atmosphere to form micro- 
scopic drops of sulfuric and nitric acid. The wind-borne acids travel until 
they fali earthward in rain, snów, fog and even dry particles, such as dust. 



The effects of acid rain on plants, soil, animals, 
bodies of water, and even humans are being studied 
carefully. Acid rain can lower soil fertility 
and damage crops; it can kill fish in streams 
and lakes and even ruin the lakes as well as 
the forests high in the Green Mountains. 
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an exceedingly detailed quantitative mea- 
surement of the vegetation, soil, and cli- 
mate of the western slope of Camel's 
Hump. Less intensive study was also 
madę of similar sites on Jay Peak, Bolton 
Mountain, and Mount Abraham, all in 
the Green Mountain chain. 

The data base established by Siccama's 
1964-65 study has provided the unusual 
opportunity for a number of subsequent 
scientific investigators to analyze present 
conditions in comparison with a very 
complete account of conditions at an ear- 
lier time. 

In 1979, Vogelmann, Siccama (who was 
then at the Yale School of Forestry), and 
botany researcher Margaret Bliss under- 
took to examine again the major points of 
Siccama's 1965 study, to see how basie 
conditions on the research sites compared 
over the fifteen years. They were con- 
cerned especially with measuring condi¬ 
tions relevant to the apparent decline in 
the health of red spruce. On all four 
mountains they documented the fact that 
between 1965 and 1979 the density of all 
sizes of red spruce had declined sig- 
nificantly in the higher elevations. 

This documentation was most com¬ 
plete on CameTs Hump. Here the forest 
area under study on the mountain's 
western slope has never been timbered. 
Numerous members of this red spruce 
stand were in excess of 300 years old in 
1965. However, the density of red spruce 
in a wide age span declined by over 50 
percent between 1965 and 1979. The pro- 
portion of dead spruce in 1979 exceeded 
that of living stems. Moreover, seedling 
reproduction had also declined by about 
50 percent, and the radial growth of living 
stems was found to have declined as well. 


While this specific condition of red 
spruce was documented only at the four 
Green Mountain study sites, air recon- 
naissance of a wider region of the Green 
Mountains and Adirondack Mountains 
showed similar decline. 

Vogelmann, Siccama, Bliss, and their 
associates, particularly University of 
Vermont botany professor Richard Klein 
and researcher Tim Scherbatskoy, have 
sought numerous explanations of the 
morbid state of red spruce, as well as of 


less severe health problems afflicting 
other species in the study areas. 

As a result, what foresters would view 
as the normally expected causes of tree 
morbidity have been ruled out by the re- 
searchers for at least the red spruce. 
These causes include disease or insect 
destruction, the effects of long-term tree 
population cycles and successional shifts, 
and climate changes that would have 
created exceptional circumstances for the 
study period. This led the research team 
to consider acid rain as the probable cause 
of what has damaged the red spruce. 

Vogelmann notes that, given the geo- 
graphic spread of North American air 
sheds, and associated areas where acid 
rain occurrence is greatest, the Green 
Mountains and CameTs Hump sit in the 
middle of a zonę one would expect to be 
most severely affected. If evidence of ill 


effects from acid rain were to be found 
anywhere, this would be it, says Vogel- 
mann. 

Moreover, such evidence could be ex- 
pected to show up first in the high moun¬ 
tain environments because they are so 
vulnerable to external destructive in- 
fluences. Hence, a high ratę of precipita- 
tion results in much greater than normal 
concentrations of the materiał consti- 
tuting acid rain. At the same time, a 
short growing season and very thin soils 


lower tolerance to foreign elements, 
while the bedrock, primarily granite, 
does nothing to neutralize acidic 
influences. 

The term "acid rain" is a short refer- 
ence to how foreign materials are air- 
borne between distant sites and trans- 
formed chemically when changed from a 
"dry" to "wet" mixture. Several current 
popular theories seek to explain the en- 
vironmental damage alleged to result 
from an inereased concentration and 
action of the Chemicals involved. 

But in the case of the red spruce on 
CameTs Hump, the work of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont botanists has centered on 
the observation that the specific cause of 
death appears to be a lack of sufficient 
water being taken up by the trees. Oddly, 
the result is what would be expected from 
severe drought conditions. 


"The work of researchers on Camel s Hump 
has gained recognition around the world 
as acid rain becomes increasingly an 
issue of national and global debate.” 


Morę than one-half of the spruce trees 
on this high slope of Camels Hump (left , 
above) are dying; researchers theorize 
that airhorne metals ("acid rain") are 
causing this damage. Theif bag samples 
of the red spruce (left, insert), and also 
use a lysimeter (far left) to collect 
the water and dissolued nutrients taken 
up by plants. Acidity in the atmosphere 
may be slowly choking the roots. 
jennifer Armen and Bob Ullrich (near left) 
examine a smali red spruce. Professor Hub 
Vogelmann and Denise Martin (right) 
look at a tree core sample. 
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Denise Martin and Hub Vogelmann 
(botłom of page) measure moisture 
dropping from tree branches; 
Dave Like (below) obtains a soil 
sample. Camels Hump Has become a 
barometer for scientists studying 
the complexities of acid rain. 


Members of the research team have 
theorized that the tree roots — a system 
for transmitting a tree's moisture — have 
been subjected to an absorption of in- 
creased amounts of destructive heavy 
metals (particularly aluminum) airborne 
to the site. Also occurring, possibly, is the 
activation of such metals residing within 
the thin soil on the mountain in response 
to the increased presence of sulfur di- 
oxide and nitrogen oxides, which consti- 
tute what is usually termed acid rain. 

If this explanation is accurate, it would 
indeed be ironie. For the abundance of 
precipitation at the upper elevations of 
CameFs Hump and other high moun- 
tains would be delivering proportionately 
greater concentrations of harmful air¬ 
borne materiał, thereby destroying a 
tree's capacity to use even a fraction of 
this moisture to sustain healthy life. 

The team of botanists is careful to qual- 
ify observations by noting that conditions 
of scientific proof are hard to achieve, and 
they are not yet satisfied completely con- 
cerning the red spruce morbidity on 
CameFs Hump. Perhaps acid rain isn't 
the major problem, but Vogelmann's sci¬ 
entific hunch is clearly toward holding 
acid rain accountable for creating the se- 
verely distressed conditions of the Green 
Mountains' high elevation forests. 

For him, the situation on CameFs 
Hump fits patterns observed by others 
over much broader areas of North Amer¬ 
ica and Europę relating to airborne in- 
dustrial pollution over the last several de- 
cades. Vogelmann suggests that what is 
being observed on CameFs Hump may 
most importantly be an indicator of ef- 
fects likely to be experienced in the futurę 




in places currently under less stress from 
acid rain. 

As acid rain has become an inereasing 
topie of national and international debate, 
the work of the University of Vermont re- 
searchers on CameFs Hump has gained 
wide recognition. Among people follow- 
ing the acid rain debate, CameFs Hump is 
known today around the world. 

Meanwhile, many professional forest- 
ers at home in Vermont are reluctant to 
hołd acid rain responsible for problems 
they see in the woods. While acknow- 
ledging the possibility that acid rain may 
pose very serious threats to tree health, 
most interviewed for this essay believe 
convincing proof has yet to be demon- 
strated. 

Looming skyward, CameFs Hump ap- 
pears still wild, still unaffected by 
modern society. But even to laymen's 
eyes, the Hump's high and vulnerable 
elevation is clearly evident. In winter, this 
zonę is defined by the starkly white, 
fog-produced hoarfrost enveloping the 
mountain top. And nowadays in the sum- 
mer, the westward facing slope of the 
otherwise dark green, coniferous forest 
zonę shows expanding areas of brownish 
gray where the spruces are dead or dying. 

What does Alice DeLong think of this, 
considering her work to help preserve the 
mountain from other damages? 

"Weil," she says, "they madę their 
promise to CameFs Hump all right. But if 
acid rain's killing those trees up there, 
what can they do to save the mountain 
this time? It's either the lakes and forests 
or our power plants, factories, and au- 
tomobiles, isn't it?" 

Professor Vogelmann also acknowl- 
edges that this is the scope of the ques- 
tion, but at that level he has no ready an- 
swer either. "However," he offers, "if we 
are to learn with certainty how the forest 
is being affected by acid rain, we need, as 
ironically as it may seem, as pristine an 
environment as possible to work in. 
We've got that now on CameFs Hump, 
plus an irreplaceable historie data base, 
thanks in large part to the sentiments of 
Vermonters over the years for keeping at 
least one high elevation environment free 
from modern day intrusions." 

And maybe in this way Vermont will, 
as it has before, help lead the country in 
realizing conservation aims. For, as Vog- 
elmann says, "What we desperately 
need, as modern intrusions become ever 
morę apparent around us, is to be surę 
what unspoiled natural areas we have left 
are not squandered." 

This is something Vermonters can do 
themselves. c^o 
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Jamaicas Day 
lo Shine 
Mixes Old 
and New 

By David Hewett 
Photographs by William C. Roy 
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W elcome to Jamaica on the last 
Saturday in July. It is Old Home 
Day, an annual event that started in 1914 
in this mountain town of 681 residents 
and now is a lively occasion, after lan- 
guishing through the years and almost 
disappearing in the 1970s. 

But there's morę to Jamaica's Old 
Home Day than a paradę that passes 
swiftly. To understand why and how, 
one can learn by listening to Mildred 
Perry, a gentle grandmother who lives in 
the white house next to the Jamaica 
General Storę. "I can't remember when I 
was not involved in Old Home Day/' she 
says, reflecting on sixty years of parades 
and celebrations. 'T was born nearby in 
Londonderry and came to Jamaica in 
1923. I worked for the telephone com¬ 
pany then. That was a full-time job, 24 
hours each day. I retired in 1954 and went 
to work at the post office. That gave me 

























Old Home Day in Jamaica starts with a pancake breakfasł and features 
games for youngsters (below) and a chicken barbecue (bottom of page). 
But the major event on this last Saturday in ]uly is the paradę 
that passes not just once but twice along )amaica's main Street. 



free time on Saturdays to work on prepa- 
rations for Old Home Day. It used to be in 
August, but because of a spell of rainy 
Augusts we moved it to the last Saturday 
in July. The biggest one we ever had was 
in 1931, our town's 150th anniversary, 
and the rain poured all day. We used to 
have a whole week of activities in town. 
Our dramatic societies would put on 
plays and pageants. Many of the Old 
Home Days were sponsored by the 
Jamaica Benefit Society. Its members 
used to have food and handiwork sales 
on the porch of the house next door. Old 
Home Day used to be the event in the 
summer." 

The Jamaica of the 1920s and 1930s that 
Mildred Perry remembers was a far dif- 
ferent town than it had been in the 19th 
century and different from today's Jamai¬ 
ca, too. 

The town was organized in 1781 by ten 
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Andy Auery (below) of the musie group, 
"Pure and Simple," entertains at 
Jamaica's Old Home Day. Youngsters 
try their luck at carniual booths — 
4 tosses for 25i (right), while 
cjuilt-makers discuss their craft. 





families. It flourished for the next seventy 
years. In 1850, its peak year, the town 
had a population of 1606. But Jamaica 
sent ten percent of its population to fight 
the Civil War and incurred tremendous 
debts to raise funds supporting that war. 
After 1865 the West beckoned. The popu¬ 
lation dropped. 

A disastrous flood hit next. Then the 
tanneries and mills began to close. Ja¬ 
maica assessed the situation and decided 
a railroad was the only salvation. When 
the town voted the bonds for a railroad in 


1868 it expected the State to help, but that 
proved to be wishful thinking. The debt 
incurred by the railroad project amounted 
to $2 for every acre of land in town. 
Jamaica finally retired that debt in 1930 
but the cost had been high: the popula¬ 
tion that year dropped to 570. There was 
one bright notę to the exodus: those who 
left town remembered it fondly. Old 
Home Day was for them. 

Mildred Perry remained involved in the 
celebration over the years and finally 
chaired the event in the early 1970s. The 


responsibility for the occasion was all 
hers. 

"We had games for the children in the 
morning. Then we'd have the children's 
paradę, ladies' sales, the grand paradę. 
Church supper came next. We had it on 
the church lawn, and we'd end up with 
either a dance at the town hall or a Street 
dance. They rerouted traffic through the 
back streets. We used to put sawdust on 
the road for the dance and the men would 
get up early on Sunday morning to clean 
it up. I remember once the orchestra was 
set up across the Street on Muzzy's porch. 

"It got to be harder and harder to get 
people to work on the event. Visitors that 
came to the town used to love to watch, 
but as far as doing anything towards it, 
well, we had to rely on the old people. To 
get a good paradę you have to have par- 
ticipation from the people in the neigh- 
boring towns and we used to have it. 

"People will run the event, be chair- 
man for one year, but when they see the 
problem of lack of cooperation with 
others they won't do it again. It's a hard 
job. I remember one year I madę four 
floats myself so we'd have a good repre- 
sentation from the town. Once you could 
get the people interested they'd help out, 
but it was like putting together the chil- 
dren's paradę. The children would say: 
'But I want to see it. If Tm in it, I can't see 
it/ " 

Old Home Day had drawn some large 
crowds in the past. In 1948 over one 
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The porch above Muzzy's Storę 
is one of the best places in 
town for watching the Old Home 
Day Paradę. Winning the Grand 
Prize as the best entry in the 
1982 contest was this float 
(below) of the "jamaica House," 
complete with imbibers out 
front and diners out back. 


thousand attended, but by the late 1970s 
it had fallen on hard times. Jamaica had 
withered too. For thirty years the popu- 
lation had hovered at the 600 mark. In 
1960 it finally fell to below 500. 

Mildred Perry remembers those years 
sadly. "We had two years without a 
paradę. I think it was 1979 and 1980. No 
one wanted to head it up. In 1981 we had 
an event but it flopped for a variety of 
reasons. It was our town anniversary, our 
200 th, and we hired an outside firm to 
run the celebration. There was no paradę 
and the people were disappointed." 

In March of 1982 Mildred Perry went to 
the Jamaica Town Meeting with a pro- 
posal. Did the town want to continue Old 
Home Day, and, if so, would residents 
organize to make it a success? Mrs. Perry 
smiles when she tells what happened. 

"The people were very supportive. We 
organized a town committee and elected 
George Gardner chairman. It was proba- 
bly better organized this year than it's 
ever been, except for the early years. It 
even turned a profit. Over fifteen hun- 
dred watched it. We had a very successful 
day." 

George Gardner is a newcomer who 
can be credited for the resurrection of the 
event. He and his wife came to Jamaica in 
1976 and ran a gift and antiques shop be- 
fore he became a real estate broker. When 
it seemed Old Home Day was dead, he 
got involved. 

"The problem of relying on one person. 


or a smali group of volunteers, to do the 
entire thing makes it very shaky," he ex- 
plains. "The futurę of Old Home Day de- 
pends on organizing well ahead of time. 
We can't meet as late as May to get it 
ready for two months from then. This 
year we ended up with both a profit and 
the physical things necessary to continue. 


things like booths, banners, bunting, 
prizes, and most important, a table of or- 
ganization. Those things will all be help- 
ful next year." 

George takes an easygoing approach 
to the day's activities. "I planned fifteen 
to twenty events and figured if ten of 
them came off we'd have a good day. If 
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fifteen of them came off we'd have a fan- 
tastic day, but I wasn't going to go crazy 
at it. I planned a re-enactment of the 1748 
massacre by Indians at Salmon Hole, by 
the West River, where five soldiers were 
killed. Old-time movies were shown at 
the Town Hall, and other events featured 
Jamaica's history. Weil, some of them 
didn't come off, but Tm satisfied with 
what we did." 

George Gardner isn't running the 
whole show this year, but that doesn't 
mean he's not involved, or suffers from 
the dissatisfaction with volunteers or fel- 
low workers noted in earlier years by 
Mildred Perry. "Pm working with this 
year's chairman, a real live wire, and 
we'll have a good celebration. Do you 
know what Pd really like to happen? 
What Pd ultimately like to see is Old 
Home Day in spirit as well as letter. There 
was that element of it this year; the old 
flavor was there." 

George Gardner is a realist. He knows 
today's Jamaica is not the Jamaica of 1850 
or 1930. "Jamaica has changed. We are 
now seven miles from Stratton Resort, 
and areas of the town are part of that re¬ 


sort. Two-thirds of the town is owned by 
out-of-state people. We have a mix of 
three types: the old native element, 
which is not as brusque and fierce as 
some towns may have; the newcomers, 
and the lines are blurred about who's a 
newcomer; and the visitors." 

And what does a newcomer, albeit one 
who has lent considerable time and 
energy to the occasion, think about an 
event that celebrated an old home that is 
not his old home? "It is a curious event. 
Today the reasons for maintaining Old 
Home Day are elusive, but people like it." 

George Gardner mounted a celebration 
in 1982 that madę the old-timers proud of 
Jamaica. Starting with a pancake break- 
fast and continuing through races and 
events for children, a muster of fire 
equipment, a square dance and band 
concert, the day encompassed displays of 
historie artifacts, a continuing flea market 
on Main Street, and, of course, the pa¬ 
radę that madę not one but two passes 
along the Street. It was the sort of day that 

"Remembering is a very real part ofOld Home Day ," 

says Mark Worthen. jamaica reached its highest 
population in 1850 when it numbered 1606 residents. 



remains in a person's memory, whether 
one was a native, a newcomer, or a 
visitor. 

There's one person among the 681 resi¬ 
dents who thinks the day has great value. 
Retired teacher and author Mark Worth- 
en has watched Jamaica over the years. 
He has these observations: 

"On Old Home Day the town is 
crowded, not with tourists, although 
there are some, but with people who've 
come back to see their friends and refresh 
their memories. The old people remem- 
ber the town as it used to be. Back then, 
everybody up and down the main Street 
owned a cow. You don't see that today. It 
was normal in the old days. There are 
people who remember it well and like to 
talk to others who recall it. Remembering 
is a very real part of Old Home Day." 

Mark Worthen sees that Jamaica has 
faded and he knows why. "There was a 
period in our history when the smali vil- 
lages were the central places for the social 
and economic life of the community. 
Jamaica was the central place for some 
five or six outlying hamlets and those 
hamlets looked to Jamaica for doctors, 
lawyers, Stores, factories, and entertain- 
ment. Now those things are all in Brattle- 
boro, and thaPs because of the mobility 
the internal combustion engine has 
brought. IPs reduced the importance of a 
little town like ours to a minimum." 

A man who cares about community, 
Mark Worthen has even written a book, 
Hometown jamaica, about this one. "On 
Old Home Day, all these elderly people 
remember when Jamaica was the central 
place. We have lost that community spir¬ 
it, that community sense. We're a cen- 
trifugal society now. The central-place 
concept of the town is no longer a strong 
daily, week-in, month-in, bond anymore, 
but memory is. So is affection for the 
past. ThaPs what brings the people back 
on Old Home Day. You see it in people 
wandering through the cemetery. IPs a 
day for memories. That feeling of seeing 
yourself as you used to be when you were 
young, for remembering yourself as you 
were. ThaPs an important feeling. The 
old-timers have it." 

Jamaica may never return to the days 
when it had two newspapers, three tan- 
neries, one hotel, three libraries, and 
three bands. But if it provides the home 
for its newcomers that George Gardner 
sees, and Old Home Day continues to at- 
tract the expertise of people like Mildred 
Perry, and if it serves the needs of those 
returning that Mark Worthen observes, 
then for Jamaica the last Saturday in July 
has a secure futurę. ctfo 
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NORTHWEST CORNER: 

The 

Champlain 

Islands 

By William Heffernan 
Photographs by Richard Howard 


T here is a belief that Vermont is 
something special — perhaps real, 
perhaps imagined — something that 
seeps into one's being and yet remains 
unknowable. People who come here feel 
it, struggle to understand it, and usually 
fail, finally acknowledging simply that it 
exists. 

Yet within Vermont there is a place that 
even native Vermonters find strangely 
confusing. It is a place of raw beauty, iso- 
lated and insular. And yet it sits only 17 
miles from Burlington, the center of the 
state's largest metropolitan area. 

This place is Vermont's Champlain Is- 
lands — to natives simply the Islands — a 
collection of three major islands and a 
peninsula that stretch 30 miles from the 
Canadian border, to a point off Malletts 
Bay just north of Burlington. It is a 
sparsely populated place with only 4,613 
souls year-round in the five diminutive 
towns that dot it. The rolling hills and 
woodlands are largely undeveloped, and 
everywhere the great lakę is omnipres- 
ent. 

When 1 moved there a little over two 
years ago, 1 felt a quiet awe for its beauty. 
It would be, I decided, a perfect place to 
write, an even better place to recover 
from too many years amid the chaos of 
New York City. In many ways it re- 
minded me of the Hamptons in eastern 
Long Island — the earlier Hamptons be- 
fore the hordę of celebrities and would-be 


A resident of South Hero , William Heffernan 
is the author of three novels — Broderick, 
Caging the Raven, and The Corsican. 


celebrities glutted its shoreline with 
mansions. But the Islands, I knew, would 
not fali easy victim to that fate. Even 
Vermonters looked upon them with a 
wary eye as a decent enough place in 
summer — but no one in his right mind 
would choose to live there year-round. 

Now, after morę than two fuli years of 
being out of "right mind," I can feel a 
smali smile forming whenever that belief 
is voiced. As one of my neighbors recent- 
ly put it: "Ain't no point lettin' everybody 
know how good we got it here." 

With a smali mixture of emotions I 
considered Vermont Life' s suggestion that 
I write about the Islands. But writers are 
what they are. If there is a place of un- 
questioned beauty, a people unique in 
their very naturę, the facts must eventu- 
ally find their way to words on paper. 
Besides, I reasoned, my neighbors would 
forgive me. Such is their kindness. And 
they do live each summer with a 
tourist-produced doubling of the popula- 
tion; at least one-third of the vacation 
homes in Grand Isle County are owned 
by Canadians from Quebec. But they are 
content in the knowledge that after Labor 
Day, as one Islander once explained, "we 
always get our Islands back to ourselves 
again." 

That is not to imply the people are un- 
friendly or aloof. They are willing to ex- 
tend themselves to anyone who needs 
and wants their help. And it is also morę 
than the stereotyped view of the New 
Englander who lives largely off tourism, 
then smiles when the last vacationer 
heads home. Among the people of the 



Champlain Islands is a deep sense of 
place, a need to feel one and alone with 
the land and the body of water that 
dominates it. 

Some claim this sense of place comes 
from the isolation experienced by Is- 
landers for many years. Electricity, run- 
ning water and indoor plumbing did not 
exist in the Islands until 1941, and the 
primary access to the Vermont mainland, 
the Sand Bar Bridge, was not usable 
year-round until 1957, when the State 
raised and widened it. But even then 
mainland roads leading to the Islands 
were narrow and winding, not suited to 
easy driving in Vermont winters. It was 
not until 1980, when the State completed 
the Route 2 connector joining the Sand 
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Bar Bridge to Interstate 89, that easy 
year-round access to the Islands became a 
reality. 

Despite the improvements, Vermont's 
mainlanders continued to view the Is- 
lands with skepticism, and the popula- 
tion boom one might have expected never 
materialized to any significant degree. 
Even today, when I tell mainland ac- 
quaintances where I live, the reaction sel- 
dom varies. There is the slight wrinkling 
around the eyes and some veiled ques- 
tion about long winters with little or noth- 
ing to do. 

Initially those comments were annoy- 
ing — no one likes to be thought a fool in 


carpenters of good reputation. 

Anxious to get the project completed 
for the benefit of the novel then in prog- 
ress, I had no initial complaints about 
Randy and Hollis, the two carpenters. 
They arrived early and left late in the af- 
ternoon, and the work was done with 
care and concern. 

Then one day Hollis failed to appear. 
Worried about a potential delay, I asked 
Randy where he was. "Couldn't make it 
today," Randy explained. "Had to help 
his wife can tomatoes." 

With barely concealed annoyance, I 
decided a New York City lesson in eco- 
nomics was needed. The next day, when 


that the walleyed pikę were pulling 
fishermen out of boats, I found myself 
leaving my own work and going with 
them. And worst of all, the novel didn't 
suffer for it. 

Recently I told the story to Ray Allen, 
who runs one of the Islands' major or- 
chards, Allenholm Farm. He laughed at 
the lesson learned and explained that it 
was typical Island lorę. "The people here 
value what they have, and they under- 
stand how important it is to the quality of 
their lives," he said. "Everyone works 
hard, the idea of doing a job well is very 
much a part of them, but they also know 
there's a time to take advantage of what's 



Grand Isle 


his choice of residence — and I would re- 
taliate by explaining that the morę 
southerly islands had easier, faster and 
less congested access to Burlington than 
morę popular mainland communities 
such as Shelburne or Charlotte. Now I 
simply smile and explain that we enjoy it 
out there, and like my neighbors, take 
quiet pleasure in the open fields and 
woodlands, the little-used sections of the 
lakę, and always the people who live 
daily lives not unlike those of their fathers 
and their father's fathers before them. 

But it was not that way from the be- 
ginning. The life-style — something in- 
herent to those raised on the Islands — is 
not readily learned by the newly arrived. 
And for many, myself included, it can jolt 
the system. 

My less-than-easy awakening came 
shortly after we moved into our home in 
South Hero and I decided to renovate a 
section of the house to provide better 
workspace. To reduce expenses I con- 
tracted the work out and hired two local 


Hollis reappeared, I offered the not too 
subtle suggestion that the newly canned 
tomatoes had cost $12.50 an hour. Hollis 
nodded, offered an understanding smile, 
and said simply: "The tomatoes had to 
get canned." 

Two weeks later my New York sense of 
economics was again assaulted, this time 
when Randy failed to arrive. The reason, 
explained by Hollis: Randy needed to 
help his brother-in-law move a trailer. 

Disgruntled, I decided to try my lesson 
again, hoping Randy might prove morę 
receptive, and the following day ex- 
pressed my hope that his brother-in-law 
had appreciated his $12.50 an hour worth 
of help. 

"He surę did," Randy said, barely able 
to control his enthusiasm. "Gave me two 
boxes of shotgun shells." 

So my "lessons" failed. But those of¬ 
fered by Randy and Hollis did not. The 
work was finished well and on time, and 
later, when the Canada geese began to fly 
over the Islands, or when reports came in 


around them. People here aren't over- 
whelmed by the things that usually im- 
press others. When they look at one of 
their neighbors they don't judge him by 
his status in life, his level of education, or 
income. They're much morę impressed 
by how good a hunter or fisherman he is, 
and especially how much common sense 
he has. That includes how well he can 
take advantage of the things that are 
here." 

Allen also pointed to another charac- 
teristic of Islanders, the sense of 
neighborliness, the willingness to help 
others when help is needed and wanted. 
"Perhaps it comes from the long-standing 
sense of isolation from the rest of Ver- 
mont," he said. "People here seem to 
understand that helping each other is the 
best way to make everything work for 
everyone." 

And it's a characteristic important to 
those who live on the Islands; its absence 
is not taken lightly. While returning 
home from a hunting trip one day, two of 
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Grand Isle 


"It is a place of raw beauty, isolated and insular." 


Round Barn Homestead, Grand Isle 


my companions began discussing a 
neighbor who had been helped by them, 
but who, when the time came, had failed 
to reciprocate. "He's just not an Island- 
er," one of my companions said. "He 
doesn't know what being an Islander is." 

"No," said the other. "And I don't 
think he'll ever learn, either." 

But neighborliness received is also ac- 
knowledged and appreciated. That mes- 
sage could not be madę morę elear than it 
was earlier this year by another Island 
farmer, Tim Maxham. A successful young 
dairy farmer, Maxham was named Young 
Farmer of the Year in 1982 by the Ver- 
mont Farm Bureau. He quickly topped 
that award early in 1983, when he was 
named National Young Farmer of the 
Year by the National Farm Bureau. 

It came as little surprise. Several years 
ago Maxham and I reached a simple 




















agreement common to the Islands. He 
took unused hay from my property, and 
provided fertilizer and advice for my 
vegetable garden. The agreement also 
provided one thing morę: it allowed me 
to watch him work 12 hours a day, seven 
days a week. 

Yet, when the local media began inter- 
viewing him about his awards, Maxham 
didn't emphasize the long hours ot hard 
work that went into earning them. What 
he did talk about was the fellow farmers 
and the neighbors, relatives, and friends 
who helped him make the farm succeed. 

That sense of helpfulness has been ob- 
served throughout the Islands by Rev. 
Philip Branon, a Roman Catholic priest 
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who oversees churches in South Hero, 
Grand Isle and North Hero, and as a 
priest has close contact with a broad 
spectrum of the population. 

"Island people are quite different," he 
explained. "Perhaps it's because life on 
the Islands forces closer contact with one 
another. Whatever the reason, they have 
learned to get along with each other. Oh, 
they fight like the devil and they gossip 
about each other, but they're very fast to 
forgive, and they'11 come together quickly 
for the common good." 

Fr. Branon also points to the fierce in- 
dependence of Islanders, something he 
learned early in his pastorał activities, 
and something that begins at a very 


young age. "There's a young man up in 
North Hero named Jimmy who got mar- 
ried recently," he said. "When I first 
came here he was only about ten years 
old and was serving as an altar boy in the 
church in North Hero. Weil, that was the 
time of the Vatican Council when a great 
deal of modernization was going on in 
the Church, and I had a young priest 
from Burlington who came out to help me 
on Sundays, who was very much into the 
new way of doing things." On his first 
visit to North Hero the young priest ad- 
vised Jimmy that the bells would no 
longer be rung during mass. When the 
appropriate time came, however, Jimmy 
rang the bells as he always had. An- 















North Hero 

"Among Islanders is a deep sense 
of place, a feeling of oneness with 
the terrain and watery landscape." 



Grand Isle Drawbridge 


Near THE 
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noyed, but not wanting to make an issue 
of the matter, the young priest simply hid 
the bells when he returned to say mass 
the following Sunday. 

"But even that didn't work," Fr. Bran- 
on added. "When the time came for the 
bells, Jimmy simply left the altar, found 
the bells, and came back and rang them. 
Later, after hearing the complaints of the 
young priest, I asked Jimmy about it. He 
just stared up at me and said: 'Father, I've 
been serving mass here a long time and 
we've always had the bells. We'll still 
have them as long as I'm doin' it/ The 
next week I told the young priest to let 
Jimmy ring the bells." 


"Fishing has always been important to 
the Islands and its people," claims John 
Duffy of South Hero, an English profes- 
sor by education and a fisherman by na¬ 
turę and inclination. When the State 
Legislature recently approved commer- 
cial eel fishing on Lakę Champlain, 
Duffy, who obtained one of the limited 
number of licenses issued, says: "Prior to 
the 1967 ban on commercial fishing, en- 
tire families historically earned part of 
their living that way. Islanders used gili 
nets for sturgeon and trap nets for catfish. 
Seines were put out in the bays, just as 
they still are by Canadians in the north- 
ern part of the lakę, and the people here 



Pearl Street, Grand Isle 



Cam-Well Farm, Grand Isle 


Fr. Branon acknowledges that this 
sense of independence often makes it 
difficult for those recently arrived. "It's a 
question of taking time to understand the 
people," he said. "Islanders have an in- 
nate respect for others and are very toler- 
ant of other people's beliefs. They really 
don't care what your religion or politics 
are. Catholics go to Protestant church 
dinners, and the Protestants come to 
ours. But you don't come in from the 
outside and tell them how to do things. 
They'11 listen, and they'11 nod their heads, 
and then they'11 do things the way they 
think works best." 

What works best for many Islanders is 
what worked for their fathers and their 
grandfathers, and like so much of the Is- 
lands, it is often dominated by the lakę 
that surróunds them. 


on the Islands used to refer to the fishing 
as the 'spring crop.' " 

For many that "crop" still exists, ordy 
it's gathered through the ice in winter to 
subsidize farm and construction incomes 
that fali victim to the seasons. And it is 
not uncommon today for fathers and sons 
to go out onto the ice and bring back 
buckets of perch that the entire family 
will spend the evening cleaning, for sale 
later to markets in Burlington and St. 
Albans. 

Also still common is the hunting of fox 
and coyote for the price their pelts will 
bring, and as in the past, the larders of Is- 
landers are usually well stocked with fish 
from the lakę, gamę from the fields, and 
vegetables from their gardens. 

Yet, what sounds idyllic is not without 
its problems, and in many ways those 


problems are as severe as the Islands are 
rich in natural beauty. For years the Is- 
lands were looked upon as a place where 
every traditional means of earning a liv- 
ing was available. Today there are still 
dairy farms, apple orchards, mapie 
sugarbushes, and, of course, tourists. But 
until the 1970s there were also over 200 
jobs in smali manufacturing concerns; 
now there are ordy eight of those jobs left. 
And there was the railroad which 
breathed economic life into the Islands' 
northern reaches, but requires a smaller 
workforce today. 

Efforts are being madę to reverse that 
trend through a recently formed de- 
velopment Corporation that is trying to 
lure smali industry back to the Islands. 
But it's a struggle, as North Hero marina 
operator Doug Tudhope points out. 
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"The Islands are unicjue 
within Vermont — 
no cooered bridges and 
few słone zualls." 


ISLE LaMoTTE 


South Hero 
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"After Labor Day we 
always get our Islands 
back to ourseloes." 


North Hero 


South Alburg 










"Right now we have the highest level of 
unemployment in the State/' he ex- 
plained. "And the young people, like 
those in much of Vermont, tend not to 
stay. Here on the Islands it's something 
we are going to have to change if we're 
going to prosper. But it's a hard thing to 
do." 

In addition to smali industry, Tudhope 
and other members of the development 
Corporation are hoping to generate in- 
terest in winter tourism. "We have the 
winter fishing, and we have the perfect 
setting for ice sailing and ski touring," he 
said. "And the few motels we have 
would probably stay open, but people 
simply wouldn't stay in them if they had 
to drive 15 or 20 miles for breakfast." 

Prior to World War II the Islands 
boasted several large resorts with indi- 
vidual cabins and central dining rooms, 
places where the wealthy of Massachu¬ 
setts and New York came "to summer." 
But resorts like "The Island Villa" and 
"The Lakę Champlain Vacation Camp" 
fell out of favor and were replaced by the 
unwinterized summer cabins that now 
dot the shoreline. "If we had those old re¬ 
sorts now we could probably develop a 
winter tourist trade," Tudhope theorized. 
"But inducing someone to start from 
scratch is not an easy job." 

Another factor that Tudhope points to 
as a detriment to the Islands' economic 
growth is the lack of a high school. Island 
youngsters are bussed to high schools in 
Chittenden and Franklin Counties. But 
the majority of Islanders don't agree on a 
change and last year they voted down 
plans for a central high school. What they 
do agree about is the "poor relation" 
treatment the Islands once received from 
the State Legislature, something they met 
head-on five years ago by threatening to 
secede from the State. 

It was a tongue-in-cheek proposal, 
complete with a tea bag collection for use 
in an Island "tea party" a la Boston style, 
but it did get attention in Montpelier. 
Still, as Father Branon pointed out, Is- 
landers like to do things their own way. 
And that is very much a part of the charm 
of both the people and the place. It's hard 
to tell if it's the place that affects the 
people, or the people who affect the 
place. 

Perhaps it is just Lakę Champlain im- 
posing its will from season to season. Or 
perhaps it's the people adjusting to those 
changing impositions. In the end it really 
doesn't matter. Like Vermont itself, the 
Islands have something distinctive — 
perhaps real, perhaps imagined — but 
special nonetheless. 



Mr. Rousseau, Tender of the Grand Isle Drawbridce 



Grand Isle Drawbridge 
























After Dark On Lakę Champlain 

The Spotlight 
Is On Eels 

By Peter Freyne 
Photographs by Paul O. Boisyert 


A long with maple and dairy pro- 
- ducts Vermont may soon be known 
for its annual eel harvest. That's right: eel 
harvest. 

Few people are aware that Lakę 
Champlain contains a significant tran- 
sient population of a species of eels 
labeled Anguilla rostrata. Those that prowl 
the shallow Champlain shoreline begin 
their life cycles in the depths of the Sar- 
gasso Sea off the Bermuda coast. As they 
grow, the Gulf Stream carries them 
northward to the mouth of the St. Law- 
rence River. Their journey carries them 
up the St. Lawrence and some continue 
into the Great Lakes, while others turn 
southward through the Richelieu River 
into Lakę Champlain. 

In 1982 the Vermont Legislature ap- 
proved a three-year pilot project to test 
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the viability of commercial eel fishing in 
Lakę Champlain. The Fish and Gamę 
Department issued ten licenses carrying 
price tags of $500 each. 

Finding the eels can be morę difficult 
than catching them. Professor George 
LaBar, a biologist at the University of 
Vermont, says the eels remain near the 
shoreline only when water temperatures 
rangę from about 50° to 68° Fahrenheit; 
warmer or cooler temperatures move the 
eels to deep water. This limits the harvest 
season to a period between April and 
July. Moreover, eel fishing is best done 
on nights that are still and moonless be- 
cause the fishermen focus spotlights into 
the shallow water to locate the eels. Last 
summer, many nights were stormy when 
water temperatures were ideał, and 
windy conditions impeded the fishing. 



From their boats, which vary in length 
from 16 to 21 feet, fishermen lower two 
electric cables into the water. The 22-volt 
current creates a field up to 30 feet across 
which temporarily stuns the eels. As they 
come within reach they're scooped out of 
the water with nets and kept alive in 
holding tanks. The average weight of the 
eels is about two and one-half pounds. 

"You really have to keep them fresh," 
says one of the eel fishermen, John 
La Mora of Hinesburg. "They have to 
have plenty of water and you have to 
treat them gently." LaMora's catch is kept 
alive in a cage, called a car, that rests in 
the lakę on the Grand Isle shore. Then 
they are carried to Boston in a tank truck 
for shipment to Europę, where they retail 
for the equivalent of $10 to $15 per 
pound. 

















eel fishermen last year. He caught almost 
2,500 eels and notes that "We've been 
able to tap into a very viable food 
source." 

Eel fishermen hope to have a better 
year in 1983 than they did in 1982. They 
even talk of building their own commer- 
cial smokehouse sińce currently the 
nearest one is in Maine. 

Fortunately, there have been no com- 
plaints to datę from sports-fishermen 
about the funny looking boats with spot- 
lights. Fish and Gamę Commissioner 
Gary Moore reports that eel fishermen 
always give morę than adequate notice of 
which shallows they intend to search. 
Eels are the only species of fish these 
boats can have on board, and wardens 
may inspect the boats at any time. Last 
year the three major eel fishing boats 
were boarded three or four times each, 
and no violations were detected. 

Professor LaBar is convinced that de- 
spite a slow start in 1982 the 1983 harvest 
will prove "there is a sufficient eel popu- 
lation to maintain the fishery." 

If so, Vermont may be adding another 
"Harvest Festival" to its calendar of sea- 
sonal celebrations. Just before the straw- 
berries ripen it'll be "Eel Harvest Time in 
the Champlain Yalley." tOv 



Kevin Smith and Steve Demar (far left), both members 
of the Abenaki Tribe, fish for eels near West Swanton. 

■Ą ^ Bob White and R. Montgomery Fisher (left) also 

hołd State permits for commercial eel fishing in Lakę 
ChampAain. The chef at the Ice House, Chaz Sternberg, 
features smoked eels on the brunch menu at this 
popular restaurant on the Burlington waterfront. 


Last year the Champlain Eel Associa- 
tion shipped two loads of 5,000 pounds 
each to Europę, where their delicate 
white meat, which is slightly oily, is con- 
sidered a delicacy. American palates are 
slow to appreciate the taste of eels, 
although finer restaurants in the Cham¬ 
plain Valley now feature them on their 
menus. George LaBar likes to clean and 
skin them and then broił them on his 
charcoal grill. He says the taste is exqui- 
site. 

Eels from Lakę Champlain are espe- 
cially popular in Europę because the lakę 
is not marred by Chemical pollutants — 
unlike Lakę Ontario where pollution 
threatens eel fishing. 

R. Montgomery Fischer, an environ- 
mental engineer from Montpelier, was 
the most successful of Lakę Champlain's 
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Back on the Farm 

DRAFT HORSES 

Knozu the Lay of the Land 

By Morgan Heussler 
Photographs by Carolyn Bates 





//'V/ou see them all over the State 
J- now," says Marcella Yates of Con- 
tentment Farm in South Hero. "Ten or fif- 
teen years ago you could ride out in the 
country and not find any." 

Dr. David Walker, Director of the 
Livestock Division of the Vermont De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, agrees that the 
number of draft horses in Vermont has 
increased over the past several years. He 
estimates that about 2,000 working draft 
horses are in the State today. 

While Vermont farmers rely on com- 
puters and other complex technology 
these days in order to increase produc- 
tion, draft horses are resurging in num- 
bers and defying the mechanical revolu- 
tion in agriculture. Laura Lee, secretary of 
the Green Mountain Draft Horse Associ- 
ation, knows of morę than 50 teams of 
working draft horses used within her 
town of Fairfield. "As the GMDHA secre- 
tary," she reports, "I am flooded with let- 


ters of interest. 1 also get calls from all 
over Vermont and from other States — 
'where can I get a good team?' and T need 
a young marę broke to work' and other 
requests for information." 

What explains this growing popularity 
of draft horses in Vermont? "Everybody 
asks me that question," Lee replies. 
"Weil, there are several reasons. Breed- 
ing and selling them is profitable. They're 
useful and efficient on the farm, where 
they can sometimes be better than trac- 
tors. And then you've got to add the last 
ingredient, the real reason. People love 
them." 

Contentment Farm, a riding stable of 
about fifty horses, includes draft horses 
which Marcella and Robert Yates use for 
farm work as well as for breeding. 
"People have come to realize that there 
are a lot of things they can do with the 
horses that they can't do with tractors," 
says Marcella. "Yermont farms are often 


morę easily worked with draft horses be- 
cause we have so much uphill and 
downhill. Sometimes when it's too steep 
or rough you can't go there with a trac- 
tor." 

This is true especially in the woods. 
Surprisingly, the New England Tele- 
phone Company relies on draft horses. 
"Oh yes, we use the horses extensively," 
answers John Putzier, Outside Plant 
Manager for New England Telephone. 
"People laugh; they ask, 'you prefer 
horses ?' But we like using the horses be- 
cause we get fewer complaints from 
property owners. Also, with the public's 
growing concern for protecting the envi- 
ronment, our modern construction 
equipment was met with increasing 
disapproval. We did use bulldozers but 
now we've gone back to the horses. I 
enjoy them, and it's amazing what they 
can do. I wish I could own one myself!" 

Annę and Henry Harper run Milkwood 
Farm, a breeding farm in Orwell. They 
raise "true Belgians," importing their 
original stock right from that European 
country, Belgium. Their stud colts are 
worth about $2,000, a price significantly 
above the average cost. 

The Harpers use draft horses as well as 
tractors. "The horses," says Henry 
Harper, "perform better than tractors in 
wet land and in muddy fields. We use our 
horses for planting. We grow all the food 
our horses need — 100 acres of grain. The 
natural motion of the horse, from side to 
side, is important in planting. The horses' 
motion naturally scatters the seeds. This 
was one thing people didn't think about 
when they modernized planting to be 
done with a tractor. You can't plant any 
faster with a tractor anyway," he adds. 

"Breeding, which until lately concen- 
trated on a classy look for the show ring," 
Harper, explains, "is now on its way back 
to the working horse. Belgians are the 
most popular draft horse type in Yer¬ 
mont, because over-all they are the easiest 
to work with and they don't require regu- 
lar work to be docile. They have good 
temperaments. Clydesdales, for example, 
tend to get bored if they don't get enough 
attention, and like people they get un- 
ruly. However, these are only generali- 
ties. Belgians have a reputation for being 
sluggish and slow, but this is not neces- 
sarily true! Every horse is different." 

After Belgians and cross-breed Belgian 
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Jim Gordon uses draft 
horses (above) when he 
mows hay on this Browns- 
ville farm , in the shadow 
of Mt. Ascutney. Bill 
Magill and his grandson, 
Tom Gilman, use Belgian 
horses (right) on the 
family farm in West Burkę. 
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Annę Harper (right), with "Babar 
raises "true Belgians" on Milkwood 
Farm in Orwell ; she and her husband, 
Henry, like Belgians because they are 
docile and easy to work with. 
Jim Gordon likes to team "Bob" with 
"Ben" (above, right) when he has fields 
to mow. At Contentment Farm in South 
Hero (right) a blacksmith begins to 
tend one of the draft horses Bob 
and Marcella Yates maintain for 
farm work and for breeding. 
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types the most common kinds of draft 
horses in Vermont are Clydesdales and 
Percherons. The Yateses raise Clydes¬ 
dales. "They're morę showy," says Bob 
Yates. "The famous Budweiser Brewery 
horses are Clydesdales. They are good for 
farm work because they're better on their 
feet. Belgians can be morę clumsy. But if 
you talk to owners of Belgians they'11 
probably disagree with me on that," he 
adds laughingly. 

Herbert and Mary Ovitt, who have a 
smali farm in Island Pond, own Perche¬ 
rons. They have a marę and are raising 
three colts. Herbert didn't have any spe- 
cial preference for Percherons. "They're 
good horses," he says. "They've got good 
temperaments. But I can't see much dif- 
ference between 'em. Some like Perche¬ 
rons, some like Belgians. If I had Belgians 
Td probably like 'em just the same!" 


Bill and Marian Magill have a smali 
farm in West Burkę, and Bill has always 
farmed with horses. "Many people Corn¬ 
ing up to visit us get interested in our 
Belgians and often talk about getting 
some themselves," Marion remarks. 
"Young people are often interested in our 
horses. I wonder if they're tired of fast liv- 
ing, and tired of the expense of new 
machinery and the cost of repairs. They 
talk of the horses as something real. The 
money makes some difference," she 
notes. "My husband mowed for a short 
time with a tractor once but the horses 
can mow just as much. He went back to 
the horses. He figures that other people 
are thinking now too that it's cheaper to 
go back to the horses." 

The Yateses and the Ovitts also talk 
about the relatively inexpensive costs of 
farming with horses. "It's morę econom- 
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Says Laura Lee of Fairfield: “l cant think of anyone who has horses and uses them freąuently 
who doesn't really enjoy them, caring for them, and talking about them to their friends." 



ical to use the horses/' claims Marcella 
Yates. "They grow the fuel that they eat." 
Mary Ovitt feels "between draft horses 
and tractors there's no comparison. My 
husband once thought he'd be smart and 
get himself a tractor. Weil, before he 
knew it, he got himself head-over-heels 
in debt. And the darń thing kept breaking 
down; there was no end to the expense in 
repairs. The horses don't break down. 
They're not so expensive either. You can 
hitch 'em up any day, go out in the field 
and work, leave them in the barn and 
they'11 still work for you! He went back to 
the horses." 

A major job on Vermont farms in 
summer is haying, and haying with the 
horses, according to these owners, is a 
good way to do the job. "The horses are 
not as fast in the fields," Mary Ovitt con- 
cedes, "but they do a better job. You can 
watch what you're doing easier. In mow- 
ing, for example, you'11 always get a bet¬ 
ter cut field with the horses. Tractors go 
too fast and often leave manes sticking up 
between the rows. When mowers get a 
broken tooth you'11 never notice with a 
tractor. With the horses you'11 notice a 
thing like that right off, and fix it." 

She regrets that summer roadsides 
today don't look like they should any 
morę. "I don't like those new mowing 
machines. They can't mow the roadsides 
as cleanly as the old mowers." 

Laura Lee says, "Horses are especially 
good for jobs requiring slow speeds, like 
seeding a new field or picking stones out 
of a recently plowed field. In haying, 
draft horse owners often use their horses 
for mowing, tedding, raking and hauling 
in the hay. On high speed work, like bail- 
ing, however, a tractor is morę effident." 
"Bailing requires a power unit," Marcella 
Yates explains. "The horses just can't 
swing their tails fast enough." 

The key factor as to why people own 
draft horses, according to Lee, is that they 
enjoy them. "I can't think of anyone who 
has horses and uses them frequently who 
doesn't really enjoy them, caring for 
them, and talking about them to their 
friends. It's a whole world and people 
really enjoy the camaraderie of it." 

"Bill was brought up on the farm," says 
Marian Magill. "His father had horses; 
he's always loved the horses. You know, 
he loves to hear them chew. He'll just sit 
out there in the barn some nights listen- 
ing to them chew. I've sometimes felt he 
thought morę of his horses then he did 
me!" 

"If one of them dies," Mary Ovitt, 
confided, "we all mourn. They're just like 
one of the family." c jQn> 









News Item: Recent census data shows Vermont to have the 
third smallest population of all fifty States in the nation, 
numbering only 511,456 residents. Vermont is the most 
rural of the 50 States, with 66.2% of its citizens living in 
communities of 2,500 inhabitants or less. 


Vermont Is A Village 

By Cynthia Rubin 


As I dress for tonight's dance the voice of my ex-boyfriend, 
JT\. Mark, comes from the radio, giving the time and location 
of the social event. Mark will probably be there, too, after he 
finishes his shift as an announcer at the radio station — if he 
finds a ride. A few nights ago I totalled his car, from behind, 
when he stopped suddenly on a dirt road. We were both look- 
ing for the same party. 

Mutual friends, hearing about this accident, were amused but 
not surprised. In Vermont, coincidences occur so often, and 
everywhere, that you wonder whether there is such a thing as 
coincidence at all. 

Vermont is a village. There are little things you cannot do in a 
smali town — not at least without a certain courage, or obtuse- 
ness, or brazen indifference that is risky. The lady you shush in 
the dark movie theatre turns out to be, in the elear light of the 
following day, the customer whose purchases in your boss's 
storę have been keeping his business afloat for years. The driver 
at whom you gesture in traffic may be the person interviewing 
you tomorrow for the new job you want. 

In Vermont you cannot apply for a job in secret. When I gave 
notice to my boss, who runs a bookstore in Montpelier, I hadn't 
yet been interviewed for a new job as a newspaper reporter. So I 
didn't mention it to him. But he mentioned it to me. Before the 
storę opened that morning he had been canoeing with the editor 
of the newspaper, and hearing about the opening he figured Td 
apply. 

In Vermont, also, you cannot skinny-dip with any assurance 
that your customers are not lurking at pondside, eager to trans- 
act storę business in the buff. Last summer, while about to 
plunge into a friend's pond, a voice from across the way 
shouted, "Hey, did that acupuncture book I ordered corne in 
yet?" 

In Vermont you cannot bring love poems to a writing work- 
shop. My current boyfriend's ex-wife's new flame is Roger, and 
Roger reads poetry in my writing workshop. Out loud he rhap- 
sodizes elegantly about my boyfriend's ex-wife, calling her his 
"laughing tiger." But I cannot help seeing in his exotic adven- 
turess the fastidious homemaker my boyfriend recalls as always 
finding dust, compulsively freezing meals in advance, and 
blaming her asthma on "that woodstove." I'd join another 
workshop, but the only other good one already has my boy¬ 
friend in it. 

The bookstore where I work is on the corner of an artsy- 
craftsy side Street where a record storę and a vegetarian cafe at- 
tract loyal clientele. Officially, this is Langdon Street in 
Montpelier, but I cali it Tofu Alley. Dave, who runs the record 


storę, married Heidi, and parenthood arrived when she gave 
birth to twins in Burlington — 35 miles away. We on Tofu Alley 
heard instantly. "Two boys! Five pounds each," I exclaimed to 
the bookstore crowd. "No one has seen 'em yet!" A man at the 
counter, buying architectural books, asked, "In Burlington?" 
Then he calmly added: "I saw the twins. Five pound boys, 
right? Born about nine o'clock today? They're beautiful babies — 
doing fine. I was just there, wandering through Intensive 
Care." Then he added, as if to explain the coincidence, but ac- 
tually explaining nothing: "1 had twins there, four years ago." 
What's a buyer of architectural books in Montpelier doing as a 
wanderer through the Intensive Care Unit of the Vermont Med- 
ical Center in Burlington a few hours earlier? I never figured it 
out. 

My friends have romantic ex-involvements that expand ex- 
ponentially. Martha, wife of the drummer in Mark's band, used 
to be with Matt, and before him with Peter; Matt met Valerie, 
who later fell for Peter; Matt met Liz, ex-girlfriend of Mark and 
friend of minę; Matt almost married Liz, but then he met Deb- 
bie, antique clothier from whom Liz almost bought the dress for 
her wedding. This is life in a fish bowl; it is also life in a salad 
spinner. 

"How do you stand it?" visitors ask as I walk along Main 
Street, waving to friends left and right like a Rosę Bowl queen 
floating through Pasadena. For one thing, I tell them, it's good 
for laughs. You can always count on bumping into someone you 
know. Even Mark. 

Then, too, coincidence can be magical, or so I thought at first 
when I moved here — a glimmer of the miraculous in an ordi- 
nary day. In a fragmented, chaotic world, I told myself, coinci¬ 
dences affirm connectedness. We simply have morę of them in 
small-town Vermont. 

It is possible here to live a life as private as the isolated cabins 
and A-frames suggest. You can even walk through town with¬ 
out seeing someone you know. But you just can't count on it. I 
know — although in my small-town insularity I tend to forget — 
that it's a smali town everywhere. 

But you can't count on that either. At Bloomingdale's De¬ 
partment Storę in Manhattan last year, I looked at a woman 
pushing a stroller past me in an aisle. She looked at me, too. "I 
know you," she ventured. "Vermont?" I asked. But she only 
summers in Vermont, and then in Putney, where Tve never 
been, and she's never been north of there, and I rarely go south. 
The one day I was in Southern Vermont two years ago, she was 
not there. "Maybe you just look familiar," she said finally. 
"It must be something," I remarked. We never figured it out. 
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YERMONrS INSTRUMENT MAKERS: 



(^cdpture- 

ARE CRAFTED TOGETHER 


By Kathleen Willard 
Photographs by Nancy Wasserman 


//T^here is a renaissance going on 
1 in Vermont," says Ken Riportella, 
a builder of acoustical sculptured instru- 
ments. "It's not a new phenomenon here, 
but in the last ten or fifteen years the 
number of people wanting to buy hand- 
made musical instruments has increased 
tremendously. You just can't compare a 
manufactured guitar, assembled in a fac- 
tory, with a hand-built one. A craftsman 
goes to the woodpile for a particular 
piece, taking into consideration the grain 
and color of the wood and tapping on it 
for sound." 

Four years ago Ken and Susan Norris, a 
violin maker, and Fred Carlson, a guitar 
builder, decided to organize the hand- 
made musical instrument makers in Yer¬ 
mont. Once a year members of this group 
put their creations on view at a Yermont 
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gallery so makers can explain to curious 
visitors how they make wood make mu¬ 
sie. Last summer the Fourth Annual 
Vermont Festival of Flandmade Musical 
Instruments, held at the Charles Fenton 
Gallery in Woodstock, was morę like a 
family pienie than a gallery show. Makers 
were on hand to talk with anyone who 
asked questions and to inspect each 
other's latest projeets. Musical perform- 
ances varied from early musie by the Fyre 
and Lightning Consort to bluegrass by 
the Fallen Arches String Band. Both 
groups used instruments from the show 
during the performances. "We don't 
want this to be like an art show, with 
pieces mounted on the walls and not to 
be touched. This show is hung so the in¬ 
struments can be taken down and 
played," Riportella explains. 

Vermont is the perfect hideaway for 
builders and they live in all parts of the 
State. Fred Carlson, another of the show's 
organizers, says, "the most important 
part of the show is the gathering aspect. 
Most of us in Vermont rarely leave our 
back porches." 

Lynne Lewandowski, a harp builder 
from Brattleboro, would like to replace 
every sixteen pound radio with a twelve 
pound harp. "It would be better for 
everyone physically and spiritually," she 
says. The designs for her harps are based 
on 15th century paintings of Hieronymus 
Bosch and Hans Memling. The combina- 
tion of her exacting research and intuition 
produced a harp that early musie 
aficionados go out of their way to find. 

"Fm a one-woman factory," Lynne 
says with a bit of mischief in her eyes. In 
addition to designing, she cuts, planes, 
carves, finishes and strings her harps. 
She finds comfort in a place alien to many 
women, a woodworking shop, and has 
mastered power tools and a craft few 
women attempt. 

Lynne became an instrument builder 
because of curiosity. After studying 
wood wind performance and early musie 
at Oberlin College in Ohio she migrated 
to New York City, where she fell in "with 
the early musie crowd, both concert mu- 
sicians and instrument builders." She 
frequented the workshops of instrument 
builders, looking over their shoulders 
and asking questions. "1 became in- 
trigued with the musical possibilities of 
the harp and began studying with 
modern harpists. But their approach was 
completely alien to the instrument. In my 
opinion the folk tradition of the Irish harp 


is much closer to the classical tradition." 

People intrigued with early musie pre- 
fer to play on instruments of that era. 
From her involvement with this special 
world, Lynne discovered historical re- 
production harps were difficult to obtain. 
"I was enchanted with a series of Hans 
Memling paintings titled the 'Angel 
Musicians,' and especially drawn to a 
painting titled Triptych of Najem/ which 
has an angel playing a harp." 

One weekend, with the encourage- 
ment of her roommate, she designed a 
harp using the Memling painting as her 
only guide. "I drew the harp on brown 
paper, then worked out the details on 
paper. I proceeded to build a harp right 
there on my living room floor." This tali, 
slender harp, called the Memling harp 
after the painter, took on a life of its own. 
Lynne showed it to her acquaintances, 
who stood in linę to play it. From playing 
it, they wanted to own one. With very lit- 
tle effort and almost like magie, Lynne 
found herself, in 1975, in the business of 
making harps. In 1980 she moved her 


shop to Vermont. "Experience had paid 
off, and playing the instrument proved to 
be the real test; it produces a wonderful 
sound." 

Lewandowski^ Memling harp was 
chosen as the single harp entry in the 
Smithsonian Institution show titled, "The 
Harmonious Craft: American Musical In¬ 
struments." 

At 82, Clyde Hunter is as slender and 
feisty as a young colt. In the back parlor 
of his Lyndonville home, he and his wife, 
Lucinda, routinely set up a pegboard 
display which explains to novices just 
how violins are madę. "Violin-making is 
just a hobby," Clyde explains. "But I 
have set up this display about 40 or 50 
times." Hanging from the pegboard are 
disembodied violin parts, wooden molds 
used to shape the violin's sides, several 
diagrams of a violin, and homemade 
tools. Also on view are the seven honey- 
colored violins and violas which Clyde 
plays during his explanation. 

Tunes like "Mona Lisa" and "Moon- 
light and Roses" are used to show the dif- 



A harp-maker from Brattleboro, Lynne Lewandowski (opposite page), 
calls herself "a one woman factory"; the Strafford couple watching 
her pierform became buyers of this harp. The Fyre and Lightning 
Consort (above) demonstrates how handmade instruments can produce 
sound as well as seroe as art objeets. 
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Susan Norris makes uiolins in Plainfield. "When / talked with uiolin 
makers about learning the craft," she says, “they were corwinced women 
couldn't make uiolins. Thał conversation only encouraged me.” 



Clyde Hunter of Lyndonville is a self-taught 
violin-maker who uses 16th century "Arnati 
style” uiolins for inspiration. But he likes 
to make his ozon innouations with wood, glue, 
and linseed oil. ”1 don't use uarnish,” 
he says; "uarnish makes a uiolin sound like 
it has to work with an ouercoat on.” 


ference in tonę of each violin and viola. 
Hunter, who looks at himself as an"odds 
and ends job man," has done many types 
of work. Fifty years ago, he was hired to 
build a cupboard at a local farmhouse. "I 
had my eye on a violin they had sitting 
around. I worked for a week on the cup¬ 
board and they paid me with the violin." 
Hunter took his newly found treasure 
home and madę some technical repairs 
on it, which only served to arouse his 
curiosity. "I decided to build a fiddle for 
myself. We had an old violin around our 
house that I took apart and used as a pat- 
tern. But I madę one morę along my own 
ideas, making improvements as I went 
along. I madę three violins back then and 
stopped making them when I went to 
work for 34 years at Vermont Tap and 
Die." 

There was a hiatus of four decades be- 
fore he madę his fourth violin. "When I 
retired, I decided I wanted to make morę 
violins. So I began to look for lumber to 
make them with. I travelled over to North 
Montpelier to a cabinetmaker's shop. I 
found a piece of curlicue mapie that was 
all ready to be madę into a table top. I 
talked the cabinetmaker into selling me 
that piece for six dollars and I madę four 
violins from it." 


Vermont tradition stipulates that if you 
want to learn something, teach yourself. 
Clyde Hunter exemplifies that tradition. 
In addition to tearing apart a violin and 
putting it back together again, he has done 
extensive reading on the subject. But his 
reading came after the fact, after he de- 
vised new innovations in violin building. 
The lines of his violins follow the Amati 
style of 16th century Italian violin makers, 
but he has madę some changes. The 
wood he uses is on the "plus side of 3 A 
inches." He wears this contrariness like a 
badge. "Now this goes against all the 
books. I coat the wood with glue and I 
have found this to be a good thing. This 
keeps the weather out of the violin and 
brings the sound right out of it. I don't 
use varnish, it may look better but it 
makes the violin sound loud and 
scratchy. My violins are coated with lin¬ 
seed oil. It permeates the wood but keeps 
it flexible. Varnish makes a violin sound 
like it has to work with an overcoat on." 

Clyde Hunter believes a violin should 
sound like a woman's voice, "Most of 
them are loud and scratchy, like a so- 
prano. I make my violins with a lower 
tonę so it will sound morę like a mezzo 
soprano." Hunter is partially deaf and 
hears lower tones easier than higher 
ones. His favorite instrument is his latest, 
a viola. "I like the viola because it has a lot 
of wallop, and sounds almost like a 
cello." 

Although he is not in the business of 
selling his instruments, he readily shares 
his love for them. He brings the display to 
many shows and spends the whole day 
talking about his vocation. On warm days 
he walks to the senior citizens' home 
several blocks from his house and plays 
for anyone who will listen. "Old folks 
home?" he asks with disbelief. "Why, 
some of those people are younger than 
me." 

Violin-maker Susan Norris's latest in¬ 
strument looks like a dancer with one arm 
pointing to the sky. Her need to create 
new forms for a traditional instrument 
defies both her classical musie training 
and the entire tradition of violin making. 
"When I talked with violin makers about 
learning the craft, they were convinced 
women couldn't make violins. That con- 
versation only encouraged me." 

Susan Norris's pioneering spirit 
brought her to Vermont from Oregon. "I 
didn't have a shop, so I madę violins in 
people's living rooms with borrowed 
tools." She no longer makes violins in liv- 
ing rooms and now shares a workshop 
with Fred Carlson in Plainfield. 

Susan met Ken Riportella and Fred at 
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an instrument show in Boston, adding 
motivation to her interest. "They were 
already experimenting with new shapes 
of instruments and I found it exciting to 
meet people who were actually doing it." 

Artist and sculptor, Riportella was hard 
at work on a large metal sculptured bird 
in his Goddard College studio when Den- 
nis Murphy, a musie professor, stopped 
by to ask a favor. Murphy needed a wel- 
der for several metal gongs to be used in a 
gamelan, a Javanese royal court or¬ 
chestra. "Dennis began playing a song on 
the bird, and I realized my sculptures 
could be morę than stagnant three- 
dimensional objects; they could be in¬ 
struments. " Riportella agreed to make 
the gongs, and even played in Murphy's 
orchestra for five years. The realization 
that sound could come from sculpture 
"gave me the courage to create something 
new." He moved from making metal 
gongs to one-of-a-kind acoustical instru¬ 
ments, sophisticated second cousins to 
mountain dulcimers. 

When Ken builds an instrument he 
spends from several days up to a week 
with his customer, paying special atten- 
tion to the utilitarian things they own. "I 
create a unique instrument for them with 
its own shape and sound. Someone 


called my instruments the essence of the 
person." 

Then he spends two weeks working on 
a design, taking into consideration how 
and where the instrument will be played. 
"An instrument used in a chamber group 
or one used in a large concert hall has to 
be different from one used just for some- 
one's home." He takes the drawings back 
to the customer for feedback, then begins 
the long process of construction. 

"My approach to an instrument is for it 
to be a finished, polished museum- 
quality piece. It can take up to four 
months to finish one piece." 

Riportella prefers to build lap-held in¬ 
struments because they create an im- 
mediate intimacy between the players 
and the instruments. "The player can 
watch his hands as he plays, and the 
sound rises up to the player rather than 
out into an audience." His pieces are like 
jigsaw puzzles because he spends hours 
matching up the wood grain, hours carv- 
ing and shaping the instrument, putting 
in about as much time as it takes the aver- 
age builder to build a house. 

For over a year, Fred Carlson of 
Plainfield has been building a clavichord, 
a smali 16th century drawing room-sized 
keyboard instrument. "This is my first. 




A 10-string viola madę by Susan Norris (upper left) is notable for its unusual shape 
and its caroed head. Ken Riportella of Greensboro Bend madę the Ashrama 11 (left). 
Ken and Susan (above) play one of Kens instruments —a double mountain 
dulcimer that allows musicians to rub knees as well as pluck strings. 
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The Fallen Arches String Band (top of page) got 
its name from its foot-stomping musie. It is shown 
performing during last summer's festiual at the 
Charles Fenton Gallery in Woodstock. Clyde 
Hunter (above) tests one of his uiolins. He 
likes to play for Lyndonville's senior citizens. 


Because the clavichord is the simplest 
keyboard instrument, I figured it was a 
good place to start." 

At 16 Fred Carlson built his first in¬ 
strument, a dulcimer, as part of a high 
school course taught by Ken Riportella. 
"Ken was interested in the sculptural 
qualities of dulcimers, and some of that 
rubbed off. He was always sketching and 
drawing, and I had never been around 
anyone like that." 

Riportella became Carlson's mentor, 
and they spent hours together talking 
about instrument building. During that 
time, Carlson built several flower shaped 
banjos. "I was mainly interested in banjos 
because I was playing them at the time. I 
had very little practical experience or 
knowledge of instrument building, and 
madę some mistakes. I built instruments 
on and off for three years, not following 
any rules and making some pretty wild 
instruments. Then I wished to become 
morę technically proficient, so I enrolled 
in the Charles Fox Guitar Building School 
in South Strafford, Vermont. The school 
takes ordy eight students at a time, and 
you live and breathe guitars for six 


weeks. We immersed ourselves and in 
that time built a very nice guitar." 

Carlson concentrated mainly on build¬ 
ing guitars after this experience. "I find 
them morę challenging than dulcimers or 
banjos." His guitars are distinctive. "My 
guitars are asymmetrical; this makes 
them morę liquid, like they are dripping 
or moving. For me, visual design is very 
important, I try to look at the guitar's 
whole shape, to use woods in pleasing 
combinations." For example, in just one 
guitar he uses spruce for the sounding 
board, mapie for the back and sides; the 
neck is ebony with overlay of mahogany. 
On almost every guitar he has carved a 
round face. "This is like my label; I 
like to think of the faces as the spirit of 
the instrument, the deity of the guitar." 

The fifth annual show of handmade 
musical instruments will be this summer 
at the Charles Fenton Gallery in 
Woodstock from August 6 to 13. Work- 
shops and performances will augment 
the exhibits. As in the past the event 
should be lively. Skeptics who doubt that 
sound and sculpture can be crafted to¬ 
gether are especially invited. 


. 
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FROM TOP 
TO BOTTOM 


VINS Explores 
Vermont 

By Andrew Nemethy 




Geologist Herbert Hawkes (above, on rock) explains how this solitary boulder, in a field above Lakę 
Willoughby, was left by a glacier 10,000 years ago. The Lakę (right) is also a monument to glacial action. 


T wenty of us are seated — rather cau- 
tiously, for cows have visited here re- 
cently — on grassy hummocks in a high 
sloping meadow in the tiny town of 
Westmore. We are in Vermont's North¬ 
east Kingdom on a field trip sponsored by 
the Vermont Institute of Natural Science 
and Dr. Herbert Hawkes, a retired geol¬ 
ogist, is our leader. He has just called 
"class" to order by clambering up a huge 
boulder, as big as a dump truck, that lies 
incongruously in the open meadow. The 
glaciers whimsically left the rock behind 
in this pasture some 10,000 years ago. 
"This boulder probably came from the 
granite deposits in Derby about 15 miles 


away," Hawkes tells us, pointing to the 
north. 

Gesturing toward Lakę Willoughby, 
glinting like an opaque sheet of glass in 
the valley far below us, Hawkes explains 
how glacial ice, like a giant scoop, gouged 
a north-south trough into the earth five 
miles long and morę than 300 feet deep in 
places, creating one of Vermont's most 
scenie and deepest lakes. 

"This is known in the profession as a 
finger lakę," says Hawkes. "Here in 
Vermont we've got two finger lakes. 
Crystal Lakę in Barton is the other one. 


Averill and Little Averill aren't finger-like 
in shape but they too are the results of 
glacial gouging." 

The distinctive humps of Mt. Pisgah 
and Mt. Hor on opposite sides of the lakę, 
with cliffs plunging to the water's edge, 
also are glacial offspring. Hawkes tries 
to put the awesome power of the ice into 
perspective for us. "Imagine that the ice 
is like a mass of peanut butter 10,000 
feet thick, whose edge, like a bulldozer, 
pushes everything in front of it." 

We listen, captivated by Hawkes's talk, 
and no less by the spectacular view. But 
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there's little time for idle gazing. Soon 
we're off again, headed for the next stop 
Hawkes has chosen on our personal ex- 
cursion through Vermont's geologie his- 
tory. 

The Vermont Institute of Natural Sci¬ 
ence, a non-profit environmental educa- 
tion organization with 5,000 members, is 
headquartered in Woodstock but regards 
the entire State of Vermont as its class- 
room, from flora and fauna to animate 
and inanimate. "Classes" are always in 
session, no matter what the season. The 
big brown VINS van can be found any 
time of year in every section of the State, 
carrying participants to places for learn- 


ing about naturę and our environment. 
It's learning aptly described by phrases 
such as hands-on, wading-in, paddling- 
through, and climbing-over. The popu- 
larity of VINS' outings stems largely from 
volunteer experts like Dr. Hawkes and 
VINS' own staffers, who are eager to 
share their special knowledge and fam- 
iliarity of the State. But it is also due to 
VINS' philosophy, which holds that 
people should understand naturę on its 
own terms, and as we come to under¬ 
stand Vermont's environment better, we 
will appreciate its beauty morę and value 
its preservation. So each year, VINS goes 
statewide, offering field trips, canoe ex- 


JOHN R. SOMERS PHOTOS 


peditions, birding outings, hawk 
watches, and fern and flower walks. 

"We try to answer questions and en- 
courage curiosity," says VINS' program 
coordinator Margaret Barker. "Getting 
people to think about why things work 
the way they work is our basie goal, and 
also getting people to value our environ- 
ment." 

Vermont Life sampled three of VINS' 
outings last summer, joining Hawkes on 
his geology field trip; canoeing with staf¬ 
fers Barker, Michael Caduto and Walter 
Ellison down the Missisquoi River near 
the Canadian border; and accompanying 
indefatigable, 91-year-old L. Henry Pot- 
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ter, the dean of VINS' naturalists, on a 
fern walk through the moist, dappled ex- 
panse of Black Gum Swamp in Vernon, 
which lies on Vermont's Southern border. 

One ąuickly learns that a VINS outing 
is always educational, invariably interest- 
ing, and occasionally adventuresome, al- 
though that's not always forecast on the 
program. But even VINS expertise in the 
natural environment is not sufficient to 
predict the vagaries of Vermont weather, 
which managed to dampen our trip on 
the Missisquoi with a thunderstorm. 

VINS canoe trips are a perennial fa- 
vorite and are always fully subscribed. 
Besides the pleasure of paddling, such 
trips offer a unique vantage. "You don't 
usually look at a river from the middle of 
it. You look at it from either side," says 
Carolyn Silsby, a biology teacher at 
Montpelier High School and a veteran of 
numerous trips. 

VINS' canoe outings last summer in- 
cluded a paddle down the Poultney Riv- 
er and our trip, which took us down the 
Missisquoi River into a national wildlife 
refuge, covering 1,500 acres of the river 
delta, and then into Lakę Champlain. 


John Lazenby 










Our directions from VINS called for all 
of us to rendezvous early in the morning 
at a grocery storę in the town of Swanton. 
Finding the spot isn't difficult — a linę of 
cars are all conspicuously topped with ca- 
noes, waiting along with the VINS van. 
Margaret Barker checks us off, and when 
everyone is accounted for, we head 
through town in an odd-looking caravan 
on our way to the river put-in. 

Before we launch our canoes, Michael 
Caduto tells us briefly what to expect. 
The open and wooded terrain in the ref- 
uge, one of a nuinber on the eastern sea- 
board preserved for migratory waterfowl, 
may contain as many as 22,000 birds in 
spring and fali. However, we are going 
on a steamy Saturday in July, and our 
major quarry on the trip will be herons, 
which nest in abundance in the refuge. 
Caduto tells us there will also be oppor- 
tunity to see muskrats, river otters, 
beavers, deer and ducks, as well as a 
chance to study extensive varieties of 
plant and amphibious life. "There's a lot 
here, a little bit for everybody," he says. 

We launch our flotilla into the sluggish, 
brown water, and Caduto suggests that 
we try to keep together and be quiet, 
"Remember, we're in their territory." 


Caduto's trained eyes quickly spot 
some birds. "There's a green heron, way 
up in that tree." He points, and our eyes 
follow. "A kestrel just flew out of a dead 
tree on your right — there he is!" Caduto 
points again. It is a little like a tennis 
match in slow motion, our gazę swinging 
back and forth in tandem with Caduto's 
directions. We see kingfishers, a few 
ducks, and lots of redwing blackbirds, 
whose shrill cali comes from reeds along 
the shore. 

Caduto tells us that the Missisquoi 
Wildlife Refuge is the largest nesting spot 
for the great blue heron in Vermont and 
we should be on the lookout for a "very 
large bird that looks something like a 
pterodactyl when it flies." 

"How do you know?" someone asks, 
and we all laugh. 

It isn't long before a great blue heron is 
spotted, high in a distant tree. It is so long 
and tali it almost looks like a branch. 
When it flies off, its distinctive angular 
silhouette, long beak and cumbersome 
gait indeed invoke images of some pri- 
meval creature. What it thinks of our an- 
tics as we float along, a disorganized 
pack, binoculars raised, chatting and 
gesticulating, one can only imagine. 


When we're not scanning the horizon 
and sky for birds, Caduto directs our eyes 
to the river banks, where we are privy to 
a sort of moveable botanical feast. We 
find basswood, ostrich ferns ("those 
are the ones you get fiddleheads from"), 
and an elderberry bush, whose berries 
are used to make winę and whose flow- 
ers we're told are good for fritters. Barker 
points out some jewelweed, the leaves of 
which are said to be good for nettle stings 
and poison ivy. 

Above us, meanwhile, we can see the 
hot humid air is stewing into glowering, 
purple clouds. As we paddle downriver, 
the clouds spread, and by the time we 
turn into narrow Dead Creek, the sun has 
been obscured by a billowing thunder- 
head. The admonition on the VINS pro¬ 
gram to bring raingear seems prescient; 
when we stop at a muddy bend in the 
river for lunch we can hear the rumbie of 
distant thunder. 

Our break is enlivened by a shoreline 
hopping with leopard frogs and by Ca- 
duto's efforts to demonstrate that the 
bubbles coming up from the river bottom 
are methane gas generated by decaying 
organie matter. Caduto wades ankle deep 
into the muck and holds a water-filled 



Opposite page, top: Canoeists pause for lunch during the VINS exploration of 
the Missisquoi Riuer. Bottom: In Vernon's Black Gum Swamp the fern-seekers 
examine interesting specimens. Above: Searching for wildlife through binoculars 
swinging to and fro is akin to obseroing "a tennis match in slow motion." 
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Guide for the fern walk of Black Gum Swamp is L. Henry Potter, age 91, a self-taught botanist. 
"He approaches all these things with the enthusiasm of a youngster," says Frank Thorne of VINS. 


glass over the bubbles until the water is 
displaced by the gas. Then he turns the 
bottle over and lights the gas, which 
flares with a yellow-bluish flame. We're 
impressed. 

At roughly the same time, the sky to 
our west begins erupting with bright 
flashes of lightning and loud thunder, 
which also impresses us, especially those 
in aluminum boats. We decide to head 
on, and paddling morę briskly now, we 
wind down the creek, with the first few 
droplets plunking into the water around 
us. 

Dead Creek is a labyrinth of tali reeds 
and grasses as it flows into Lakę Cham- 
plain. Pelted occasionally by the rain, we 
meander through this rustling water- 
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scape of gentle pastels, painted in pale 
brown and green. Then with the wind 
gusting around us, we dash nervously 
across a smali inlet to the far shoreline, 
startling a flock of ducks as we emerge 
into the lakę itself. By the time we cross to 
the other side the thunderstorm has 
skirted past us, and the sun peeks out 
again, arching a smali rainbow across the 
sky. 

Staffer Walter Ellison is an expert or- 
nithologist for VINS, but when we arrive 
at a smali cove for some exploration, he 
leaps into the water as if he has a touch of 
Labrador Retriever in him. Ellison begins 
hauling rocks up from the lakę bottom, 
finding all kinds of aquatic creatures. 
Among his discoveries are colonies of 


smali, fresh-water sponges on some of the 
rocks. Soon others of us are exploring 
too, sharing the fascination of discovery 
and learning. In essence, this is a typical 
VINS trip. 

The participants on VINS outings tend 
to be diverse, as one discovers during the 
traditional get-acquainted introductions 
that precede each trip. On Hawkes's 
geology field trip, for example, our group 
included a lawyer, housewife, civil en- 
gineer, medical technician, and a couple 
of recent college graduates. Some were 
just interested in being outdoors; others 
were specifically interested in how Ver- 
mont was formed or what types of rock 
and minerals comprise the Green Moun- 
tains. 

Richard Whitcomb of Perkinsville, a 
retired dairy farmer, told us he's always 
had a generał interest in geology. 'Tve 
moved stones all my life," he quipped. 

As is the case with VINS' school en- 
yironmental programs and its popular 
traveling owi, hawk and other animal 
shows, VINS outings are never preachy. 
Instead, they strive to make naturę come 
alive for participants. 

If anyone personifies the experience of 
a VINS outing it is L. Henry Potter, who, 
though self-taught, has become one of 
the foremost botanists in Vermont, if not 
in New England. Potter is a walking en- 
cyclopedia of botanical knowledge as he 
leads groups on his famed fern walks, 
cane firmly in hand, lens in his shirt 
pocket, and high rubber boots on his feet. 
'Tve never seen anybody like him; he 
approaches all these things with the en¬ 
thusiasm of a youngster/' says VINS 
President Frank Thorne, who together 
with his wife, Libby, helps Potter conduct 
the fern walks. 

Black Gum Swamp, named after the 
deeply grooved black gum trees that 
grow there, can be a wet, bug-infested 
place, and the idea of slogging through it 
for a couple of hours to look at ferns may 
seem unappealing to some. But a surpris- 
ing number of Vermonters are attracted 
by the pleasures of identifying and study- 
ing these graceful leafy plants, of which 
at least 62 species have been found in 
Vermont. And from VINS' point of view, 
naturę, in all its native forms and work- 
ings, is still the best teacher, whether it be 
in the field, swamp or on a river. 

"Ferns are fun, and that's one reason 
we do it," says Thorne. "I feel if we can 
get people interested in a smali fern or 
flowers or birds and how they liye and 
interrelate, then they'11 develop a sen- 
sitivity to the environment. That is the 
best guarantee for Yermont." c jQk 





VERMONT 
SPARKLES IN 
THE SUMMER. . . 



"When asked by a friend to describe a 
Vermont summer day, 

I told him to take a crystal champagne glass, 

hołd it to the sun, 

and tap it with a finger. 

That's as close as I can come ." 

- Paul Fersen of Rupert, Yermont 


T HIS issue of VERMONT LIFE sparkles with the summer 
pleasures of Vermont. You can share these pleasures in 
the pages of this magazine even if you don't live in the 
Green Mountain State. In fact, VERMONT LIFE brings a 
champagne glass fuli of year-round happiness about this 
special place because it is published with the four seasons. 
With VERMONT LIFE you can toast each season separately. 

Renewed subscriptions keep VERMONT LIFE in your life. 
And you can add this magazine to the lives of people you 
know who would like to share the pleasure of Vermont in all 
four seasons. You can toast your friends with gift subscrip¬ 
tions. 

VERMONT LIFE subscriptions cost $6.00 for one year and 
$14.00 for three years. Outside the United States rates are 
$8.00 for one year and $20.00 for three years. Vermont resi- 
dents add 4% sales tax on subscriptions mailed to Vermont 
addresses. Use the subscription card bound inside the front 
cover of this issue. VISA and Master Card orders are ac- 
cepted. Or write to VERMONT LIFE Magazine at 61 Elm 
Street, Montpelier, Vermont 05602. 

• VERMONT IS A • 

• CHAMPAGNE GLASS FULL OF PLEASURE. • 

• RAISE YOUR GLASS TODAY! • 


EXPLORE YERMONT 


Let architects, farmers, historians, 
craftsmen, folklorists and other Vermonters 
help you enjoy Vermont in special ways. 

. . . the sheep farm in Grafton . . . the Coolidge cheese 
factory in Plymouth Notch . . . the work of 300 Vermont 
artists at the Stratton Mountain Arts Festival . . . 
a community church supper . . . some of the most 
beautiful villages in America. 

These are examples of the opportunities awaiting you as a Vermont 
Life subscriber during this September’s EXPLORE VERMONT 
travel program. For the third consecutive year these tours are de- 
signed for vacationers seeking the hospitality of country inns while 
learning morę about Vermont and Vermonters. 

This year, as one of 35 participants, you will start in Bennington 
and spend the next five days exploring whole villages, special 
museum exhibits, working farms, hearing folk musie and lectures, 
and watching craft demonstrations. When you return to Bennington 
you will have visited a dozen distinctive towns scattered throughout 
the Green Mountains. Staying at country inns noted for their gra- 
cious hospitality, eating there and at fine restaurants along the route, 
with an occasional pienie lunch, you are promised a vacation which 
shares Vermont’s best traditions. 

You’11 travel scenie roads in a comfortable motor coach. Two of 
your nights will be at the Londonderry Inn, a converted 1826 home- 
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stead overlooking the West River, and two nights will be at the 
Middlebury Inn, facing the town square of this historie community. 

Your guides will be informative but not intrusive; they want you to 
relax and enjoy the pleasure of exploring Vermont and meeting 
Vermonters. 

Beginning in Bennington on the evening of September 14th, the 
tour ends there on September 19th. Bennington is close to major 
air, raił, and bus facilities at Albany, M.Y. Free transfer service will be 
available between Albany and Bennington. 

To receive a descriptive leaflet and detailed itinerary, simply fili out 
the reply card bound inside the back cover of this issue; it is already 
addressed to (Jniversal Pathways, Inc., Vermont Life 's agent for this 
program. The 1982 tour was so successful that the motor coach will 
probably be fuli on September 14th. Act MOW to reserve your place. 
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Old Bennington 









NEWPORTS AQUAFEST: 

A Swim Becomes A Festival 


A sign near Newport's municipal 
dock says: Presentez-Vous Im- 
mediatement Pour Inspecłion: Douanes et 
Immigration. This reminder, posted by the 
U.S. Customs Service, is for Canadian 
boaters from beyond the international 
boundary, an irwisible linę five miles 
north, across the wider stretches of Lakę 
Memphremagog. Boats are numerous on 
this beautiful lakę, some 32 miles long 
and up to 400 feet deep, and Newport 
serves as a border town for Canadians 
who arrive on water. 

But once each summer, for the past 
four years, Newport has been a border 
town for a different kind of sportsman. In 
mid-summer, when the lakę is at its 
warmest, morę than 20 swimmers, whose 
names read like a United Nations roster, 
wadę from a Newport beach at dawn and 
strike out for Magog, a Quebec town 27 
miles to the north. Several thousands of 
their growing contingent of Newport fans 
— up late last night dancing under the 
lighted globes of the city dock — come to 
Prouty Beach at 6:00 a.m. to see them 
charge into the water. 

In eight to twelve hours, depending on 
their physical conditioning, these swim¬ 
mers will reach the Canadian town where 
their race ends. After a finał sprint, they'11 
climb — or crawl — from the water, and 
collect their share of $25,000 in prize 
money. 

This is the Lakę Memphremagog Inter¬ 
national Swim, an annual race from 
Newport, Vt., to Magog, Quebec. The 
swim and the local festival residents have 
built around it have become an official 
part of NewporLs summer. 

For Nasser El Shasley, Ossama Rachad, 
and Mohammed Messary, it's a long way 
from the waters of the River Nile, where 
they train, to this, the longest and most 
grueling event of the seven-race tour of 
the World Professional Swimming Fed- 
eration. Even for Paul Asmuth, the 
Californian accountant who's won this 
race for several years, there has to be 
something a little special about eating a 
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By Sarah Wilson 
Photographs by Hanson Carroll 


taco on the dock of a smali city in Ver- 
mont's Northeast Kingdom. Or driving 
down Main Street in a car emblazoned 
with his name: one of the stars of a 
paradę that has bands from Quebec and 
the customary Vermont contingent of fire 
trucks. 

Four years ago, when a group of heav- 
ily muscled swimmers from Egypt, 
Argentina, Canada, and the United 
States, accompanied by a flotilla carrying 
their coaches, kicked off Prouty Beach 
and headed north, the people of Newport 
didn't know quite what to think. Here 
was a group of professionals on a world 
tour who were saying Lakę Mem¬ 
phremagog was perfect for a sport — 
marathon swimming — that hardly any- 
one had ever heard of. 

Newport shares the honor of being the 
starting point for a professional swim¬ 
ming marathon with only one other 
United States community — Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. In Newport — and 
probably in Atlantic City as well — the 
swim is a good reason to justify a celebra- 
tion. Newport has thrown itself 
wholeheartedly into creating a festival 
around the race — a festival put on by the 
city, for the city — and for anyone else 
who wants to come. 

The Memphremagog International 
Aquafest, a long weekend of parades, 
dances, international food booths and 
water events, madę its debut on a rainy 
morning in August, 1981. By all accounts 
it was less than a booming success, but 
Aquafest Chairman David Silver recalls 
that organizers left it morę determined 
than ever to puli together a summer 
festival that would bring out the whole 
city. 

Last year they succeeded. A month 
after the festival, they were already or- 
ganizing again for what they promise will 
be a "bigger and better" 1983 Aquafest. 
"We have created something that reflects 
this community," says Morris Silver, 
David's son and, like his father, an en- 
thusiastic festival worker. "We are a 


close-knit family area. We have a lot of 
community groups and traditional val- 
ues. The festival highlights all that." 

The 1983 festival will be four days, July 
21-24. Like last year, food from all over 
the world will be served by area people. 
There will be ring tosses, dunking booths 
and penny pitches. Families will again sit 
at long tables set out in the Chamber of 
Commerce's beer garden and enjoy Ger¬ 
man food. Everyone will be welcomed at 
the night dances, one on Main Street and 
one on the city dock. There will be 
swimming races for adults and children, 
sailing and water-ski contests and dem- 
onstrations, even a race for boats madę 
out of milk cartons. 

This year, for the first time, booths of 
Vermont craftsmen will linę the Main 
Street along with the food booths, and 
there will be a display and sale of antique 
and new quilts in the dty's auditorium. 
The committee organizing the Aquafest is 
cautiously adding a few events that will 
draw on statewide participation: the quilt 
and craft shows, an expanded folk 
festival, some out-of-town bands for the 
paradę. They may try a concert with a 
country western star. But the emphasis, 
according to David Silver, will remain on 
local participation. 

Sue Watson, a local storę owner, de- 
scribes last year's festival as "very local." 
"Everyone was so friendly and outgoing, 
there was a real feeling of involvement," 
Watson says. "We want to keep that." 
"Lve never seen so many people in New¬ 
port smiling," remarks David Diedrich. 

When asked to describe the tonę of the 
Aquafest, David Silver replies that he's 
better able to say what it's not. "It's not a 
carnival," he explains, meaning there are 
no tattooed strangers from the shopping 
center carnival Circuit collecting tickets for 
rides on a portable Ferris wheel. There 
are also no motorcycle gangs that ride 
into town and gather at local watering 
spots, no freak shows, no need for heavy 
security precautions. "We mix a little cul- 
ture, a little art, a little smali town envi- 
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M.ore than 20 swimmers, from Egypt, Argentina, and other distant places , plunge into Lakę 
... , Memphremagog at 6:00 a.m. to start their 27-mile race northward to Magog, Quebec. The winners 

ronment. e try to create excitement an ^7/ share $25,000 in prize money. Escort boats (beloiu) accompany these marathon competitors. 
wholesome fun. We provide a smali, 
community festival where neighbors and 
friends participate. ,, 

"It's morę of a little hometown event 
than anything else," says Newport Daily 
Express editor Terry Albee. He also calls it 
"one of the best times held in the city for 
a long time." 

It's a country celebration with a little In¬ 
ternational flavor because, after all, it is an 
international race and Newport is a bor- 
der town. It's informal, open to anyone, 
and events are mostly free or for the 
benefit of local churches or service groups 
that put them on. 

And who comes? About 5,000 people 
including local residents, summer 
people, 70 boat owners who sail from the 
Magog Yacht Club, Canadians who drive 
down to watch the race, and people from 
all over to attend the festival. It's a crowd 
of neighbors, and people they've just 
met, dancing on Main Street to the musie 
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of Duke and the Detours, dancing on the 
city dock to the Commotions, or cheering 
the shaky progress of the elaborately 
constructed boats madę of milk cartons. 
Most of all, say townspeople, it's fun. 

Though organization of the celebration 
is coordinated by the Aąuafest Commit- 
tee, members say individuals, service 
groups, church groups and organizations 
take over most of the events. 'The whole 
community helps, everybody chips in," 
says Pat Linzi. "You ask for a little bit 
here and there, and you get it." 

Division of chores is informal. People 
offer their expertise in an area, and it's 
theirs to organize. Some demonstrate 
their karate or water-skiing skills; others 
put their artistic experience to work on 
designing posters. Some, like Art Bon- 
nell, assume responsibility for less famil- 
iar tasks — in his case seeing to the needs 
of the swimmers. 

BonnelLs duties include arranging a 
4:00 a.m. breakfast before the race. Each 
swimmer is given his own chosen pre- 
race meal, with menus so varied they in¬ 
clude one candy bar, six bananas, two 
one-pound steaks, and two and one-half 
pounds of spaghetti. 

When the Aąuafest was over last year, 
David Silver passed out morę than 200 


certificates and awards to community 
members who helped puli the event to- 
gether. This year he expects even morę 
support. 

Organizers and observers emphasize 
that the festival has given the town morę 
than just a weekend of entertainment. 
They say it's reawakened interest in rec- 
reational resources of the area — which 
once competed with the White Moun- 
tains and Saratoga for the business of 
thousands of vacationers who came to 
ride the steam powered boat, "Lady of 
the Lakę," take in the country air, and 
linger on shady porches. 

"I saw a tremendous sense of pride and 
satisfaction and identity emerge from the 
community through the festival," reports 
Morris Silver. "Everyone felt the festival 
represented the Newport area — and 
they were part of it." 

But that brings the community around 
to a sensitive subject — the promotion of 
tourism as a goal of events like the 
Aąuafest. The local Chamber of Com- 
merce, which is heavily involved in the 
festival, works hard to promote the New¬ 
port area to people who might be in- 
terested in visiting, moving, or opening 
businesses here. But one senses an abid- 
ing sort of caution about development 






























and full-scale promotion among Newport 
dwellers, to whom privacy and a certain 
amount of remoteness are a cherished 
part of life in the Northeast Kingdom. 
Some see "a risk in blowing their horn 
too loudly and attracting too much atten- 
tion," as reporter Ken Stokes puts it. 
"There's a sort of reluctance to invite cul- 
tural influences up here that tend to 
want to make the area over in their own 
image. There's a skepticism ranging right 
on down to suspicion about any one or 
group who wants to change things here 
too fast." 

David Silver is one of those who be- 
lieves the Aquafest, by bringing people 
into the area, can have a long-lasting 
positive impact on its economy. But he 
contends that is a secondary benefit, less 
important than bringing the community 
closer together. 

Editor Albee believes too much atten- 
tion is paid to the supposed economic 
side effects of the festival. "It showed a 
lot of people in town they can get to¬ 
gether and have a good time. If a town 
can show that it can have a good time — 

Newporł's harbor (left and below) is the scene of 
boating as well as swimming. A marching band 
from Canada enlivens the Acjuafest paradę, and a 
clown draws an appreciatwe audience. 


that's morę of an attraction," he says. 

There's a certain fascination attached to 
the Northeast Kingdom, a rugged section 
of northern Vermont that's isolated by 
tradition as much as by location from the 
rest of the State. But Newport believes 
that once people come to this area they'11 
keep coming back. "We have everything 
here," they repeat over and over, point- 
ing to golf courses, deep cool lakes and 
rivers, excellent fishing and boating, and 
lots of wilderness to explore. 

People say the area, long burdened by 
economic problems and a Iow self-image, 
is changing — slowly. "We could use a 
fancy word like renaissance, but that 
would be premature," admits Morris 
Silver. "It hasn't really changed in any 
tangible way. But we can point to that 
sense of positivism and enthusiasm. 
Tangible changes come comparatively 
easily." He believes the Aquafest, and 
other community events starting up in 
the area, are a part and a reflection of that 
change. 

Frances Bouffard, who is organizing "A 
Quilt Fest" to go with Aquafest, says: 
"We have to make it worthwhile to come 
to Newport, Vermont. The Aquafest is a 
lot of fun. It's getting to be a big thing for 
Newport." c Cn 
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join Our Friend in Pomfret For 

A LATE SUMMER PICNIC 

By Frank Lieberman 
Photographed by Hanson Carroll 


A s much as we enjoy our friend in Pomfret there are times 
when we think he is somewhat contrary, if not downright 
odd. An example is the day in late summer when he proposed a 
pienie. 

A pienie in late summer? We had just endured a spell of cool 
weather, not at all unusual in Vermont at this time of year. That 
brought to mind an old jingle: 

Summer is icumen in, 

Or maybe going out, 

For summer in our northern clime 
Is oftentimes in doubt. 

But we needn't have worried; it turned out to be a perfectly 
beautiful afternoon, all blue sky and warm sunshine. We drove 
to Barnard and discovered we had Silver Lakę all to ourselves, 
save for a couple of boats and a smali flock of Canada geese that 
swam close to shore looking for handouts. Seems they'd been 
on the lakę all summer and by now were well aware of the de- 
clining number of picnics. At first we thought it a pity they 
weren't fiercely wild and free, but then realized that not too 
many of our friends could say they'd fed wild geese by hand. 
After all, there's something to be said for one-upmanship! 

Our friend's pienie was well-suited to the time of year: mari- 
nated chunks of beef to be skewered and grilled, an unusual 
cool chicken pie, hard cooked eggs (no pienie can be complete 
without them), smali ripe local tomatoes and a thick yellow 
mayonnaise spread on the grilled meat. The result was deli- 
cious! It had a piquant flavor we didn't recognize. "Coarsely 
chopped green peppercorns with just a few capers mixed in," 
our host explained. And where, we asked, does one find green 
peppercorns? "Oh, most of the so-called gourmet food shops 
have them, sometimes they're labelled poivre vert." An intrigu- 
ing taste, less peppery but spicier than black pepper. 

There was also a long crusty loaf of bread, a bottle of cool 
claret, a jug of iced tea and, to make it a real pienie, watermelon 
to finish with. There was too much melon, but the Canada geese 
ate the slices right down to the rinds and even swallowed the 
seeds. AlTs for the best in this best of all possible worlds. 

MARINATED beef 

Our friend allows about one-half pound of beef (steak or 
choice quality top round) per person. Cut the meat into two- 
inch squares and let it marinate 6 hours. This recipe for 
marinade will flavor 2 or 3 pounds of beef. 


1 Tbs. olive oil 

2 onions, chopped 
1 c. cider oinegar 

1 tsp. honey 

2 cloves garlic 
bay leaf 


1 Tbs. chopped parslei/ 
1 tsp. oregano 
Finch rosemary 
1 c. dry red winę 
1 c. stock or water 
Salt and pepper 


Brown onions lightly in oil. Add vinegar, honey, garlic, bay leaf 
and herbs; simmer until reduced to V* cup, then add winę and 
stock or water, adding salt and pepper to taste. Boil 5 minutes, 


pour over meat and let marinate covered in a cool place, stirring 
several times. 

Remove meat from liquid (save marinade for later use in 
stews), drain and take to pienie in Container with tight fitting lid. 

Skewer meat, with or without vegetables (cherry tomatoes, 
mushrooms, zucchini, green peppers, sweet onions) just before 
cooking. Use a hot fire, tum skewers often to brown meat 
evenly on all sides. Cooking time depends on thickness of meat; 
6 to 8 minutes should produce nice pink interiors. 

MAYONNAISE (lYz cups) 

3 egg yolks Finch turmeric (optional, for color) 

V2 tsp. salt 1% c. olive oil 

tsp. black pepper 2 Tbs. fresh lemon juice 

V2 tsp. dry mustard powder 1 tsp. green peppercorns 

1 tsp. smali capers 

All ingredients, bowl and beater, should be at room tempera¬ 
turę — about 70°. Blend yolks in bowl with salt, pepper, mus¬ 
tard and turmeric. (Turmeric is a strong yellow dye as well as an 
interesting flavor.) Beat a minutę or so at high speed with an 
electric mixer. Then add the oil, a few drops at a time, beating 
continuously, until Vz cup of oil has been used and the sauce is 
thick. Add remaining oil in slightly larger amounts, then the 
lemon juice. Taste for seasoning. At this point, take out 2 ta- 
blespoons of the mayonnaise to be used on the Pienie Pie. To the 
rest of the mayonnaise add the peppercorns and capers, both of 
which have been chopped. Notę: if you add the oil too quickly 
the mayonnaise may separate. If it does, immediately beat the 
curdled mixture into another yolk, then gradually add the rest 
of the oil and lemon juice. 

PICNIC PIE (serves 6 to 8) 

For this you will need a mbeture of diced, cooked chicken, 
halved seedless grapes plus a few whole ones for decoration, 
diced apple, minced celery and either walnut or pecan meats in 
bits. You will need 2Vz or 3 cups of the mbeture, half of it being 
chicken; the proportion of fruit, celery and nuts is to your taste. 
You will also need a baked 9-inch pie crust in its dish, 2 cups of 
strong chicken gelatin, and the mayonnaise you have put aside 
which has neither capers nor peppercorns. 

Pour just enough gelatin in pie shell to cover bottom. Refrig- 
erate until set, then fili with the chicken and fruit mbeture to 
within half an inch of the top. Smooth it down as fiat as possi¬ 
ble. Pour in Wi cups of gelatin and again refrigerate until firmly 
set. 

To the remaining V4 cup of gelatin add the 2 tablespoons of 
mayonnaise. Blend thoroughly and use to top the pie. When 
this has almost set decorate with the remaining grapes. 

This was, obviously, not a hastily planned pienie. The care of 
its assembly, the company and the quiet of the lakeside added 
up to one of the most pleasant afternoons we've had in a long 
time. & 
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One Foot in\fermont 

By Lee Pennock Huntington 
Photographs by Katherine Lovell 


O nce upon a time there were "sum- 
mer people" who came to Vermont 
for the views, the bracing air, and the 
country farę enjoyed at farms that took in 
boarders or at genteel inns with rocking 
chairs all in a row on the verandas. Then 
the automobile brought tourists and 
skiers in mounting numbers and a pro- 
liferation of "second homes." But existing 
for soine time no w is a category of part- 
time residents of a different character, 
people actively engaged in distinguished 
careers elsewhere who have significant 
attachments to Vermont. Their names are 
not included by town clerks on lists of 
registered voters because they are not 
legał residents, but they do pay local 


taxes on acres which they treasure and 
which give them reasons for keeping one 
foot in Vermont. 

A map of the State would be quite 
densely pinpointed with the sites they 
have chosen. Marlboro, of course, is 
part-time home to a galaxy of musicians. 
Writers are to be found in nearly every 
square mile of the State, and there are 
scholars, bank presidents, philosophers, 
multinational Corporation executives, 
archaeologists, clerics, economists, artists 
of every persuasion, even a Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court in 
Greensboro. 

Why do they come, and what does 
Vermont, a smali rural State, have to offer 


these luminaries in addition to the cele¬ 
bra ted scenery? 

When you ask them, the first response 
is often an eager flow of adjectives. Then 
comes a pause as they reach to express on 
a deeper level what Vermont means to 
them. That it is infinitely morę than an 
attractive vacation spot becomes 
movingly apparent. 

Robert Penn Warren and his wife, 
Eleanor Clark, so cherish the privacy of 
their Vermont haven that they do not 
wish to divulge its exact location. Warren, 
whose long career as poet and novelist 
has brought him three Pulitzer Prizes and 
a unique position in America's literary 


"Vermont is a place where we can be by oursehes together. 
It is the place we love." — robert penn warren 






jill Ireland with her daughter Zuleika. 


"It's incredible how time goes so tjuickh / 
when we are in Vermont. We always 
hate to leave." — jill ireland 


pantheon as unofficial national laureate, 
spent his boyhood in Southern Kentucky. 
He finds in Vermont many important 
similarities and the same traditional rural 
attitudes, so that he can feel "very much 
at home in backcountry Vermont." 

In 1959 the Warrens found a cabin be- 
side a gorge with a beautiful brook and 
with their two children began coming 
from Connecticut to spend long sum- 
mers. It was fine tor the children, says 
Eleanor Clark: "Nothing structured — no 
camp regulations. They responded to 
being left to their own initiatives with all 
sorts of enterprises. They never ever said 
they were bored. lt's paid off as they've 
matured." 

The Warrens built a house and ar- 
ranged several work spaces. "We have 
fewer interruptions here," Robert Penn 
Warren comments, "but we are not sol- 
itary. We've madę very good friends in 
the neighborhood. People are morę than 
helpful. Humanly, we find it very pleas- 
ant." 

"Here we sink into our own skins," 
says Eleanor Clark. "We all start prickling 
morę in Vermont than anywhere else. We 
get into things rather than out of them. A 
lot of stupid questions remove them- 
selves. I seem to find the truth in my 
thoughts here. Vermont is reality to me." 
Her novel Gloria Mundi has a Vermont 
setting, and her remarkable memoir 
about her loss of sight, Eyes, Etc., was all 
composed in Vermont and contains many 
passages about their lives here. 

Robert Penn Warren mentions some of 
his poems which are inspired by Vermont 
scenes. These poems speak of the green 
of summer, an approaching rainstorm, a 
midwinter thaw, turning seasons, snow- 
shoeing at dusk, the sound of a chain 
saw, the death of a doe — all imbued with 
his profound sense of "the baroque 
ironies of time." He speaks in particular 
of a poem entitled "Sunset Scrupulously 
Observed,"doneasanexpenment. "I took 
a piece of paper out on our deck and 
watched the sunset, noting everything 
that happened from beginning to end." 
The warmth of the feeling he shares with 
his wife for this haven is reflected in his 
words: "Vermont is a place where we can 
be by ourselves together. It is the place 
we love." 

If you remember Max BeerbohnTs novel 
Zuleika Dobson, about an irresistible En 
glish beauty, you will know why Charles 
Bronson and Jill Ireland named their 
daughter after the heroine, and see how it 
came about that their estate neai Windsor 
is called Zuleika Farm. Bronson, the quin- 


tessential tough guy in many Hollywood 
films, and his actress wife have a home in 
Beverly Hills, near the movie studios, but 
Vermont obviously plays a major role in 
their lives. 

Their handsome brick house, once an 
18th century inn now painted a hue Jill 
Ireland calls "heather," commands a 
striking view of Mt. Ascutney, and ven- 
erable trees guard the meticulously kept 
lawn. Four hundred acres have been 
fenced and groomed and splendid stables 
built for the horses, which are the focus 
and business of the farm. 

Wearing white jodhpurs, looking as 
fetching offsereen as on, Jill Ireland 


guides a visitor on a tour of the grounds. 
On one of the three ponds, Charles Bron¬ 
son is seen vigorously rowing around a 
smali island. In her elear English voice, 
Jill Ireland describes the activities of the 
farm. "We buy, sell, train and show 
young horses here. We have twenty at 
the moment." Her husband, she ex- 
plains, runs the business with Jane 
Ashley, the stable manager. An annual 
August horse show draws some 150 
competitors, a great satisfaction to the 
entire family. 

Jill Ireland introduces each of the 
thoroughbreds encountered in stable and 
pasture. In one vast building is an out- 
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. . owning this place gives us roots, gives 
continuity to our lives. We consider 
it home." — hanna holborn gray 



Hanna Holborn Gray 


Vermont, his wife adds. "He loves the 
woods. He cuts trails and goes tor naturę 
walks with Zuleika." 

And as it to proclaim the place the State 
holds in their hearts, from a tali flagpole 
near the entrance ot the house float four 
flags — those of the United States, Great 
Britain, Zuleika Farm, and, proudly 
flapping in the Green Mountain breeze, 
the banner ot Vermont. 

T he area around Peacham seems to at- 
tract scholars, among them Dr. Hanna 
Holborn Gray, historian and president of 
the University of Chicago, and her hus- 
band Charles Gray, professor of history 
at the same institution. Hanna Gray's 
distinguished academic career includes 
teaching and administrative posts at Bryn 
Mawr, Harvard, Oxford, Northwestern, 
the University of California at Berkeley, 
and Yale, where she was Provost. She 
serves on innumerable boards of univer- 
sities, foundations, and corporations, and 
she holds 29 honorary degrees. Such a 
productive career requires a highly or- 
ganized daily schedule, and a place 
where holidays are spent needs to offer a 
complete change of pace. This the Grays 
have found in Peacham. 


Tom Wicker and Pamela Hill 


sized riding ring. Zuleika, age twelve, ea- 
gerly points out her own smali barn 
where her favorite horse, an Appaloosa 
known as Champ the Fierce, is in resi- 
dence. 

"We're here all summer long," Jill says. 
"We come in winter, too, when we can, 
especially for Christmas, with the older 
children. It's incredible how time goes so 
quickly when we are in Vermont. We 
always hate to leave. One summer we 
stayed long enough for Zuleika to start at 
the Brownsville School, which she loved. 
She'd like to stay here forever." 

Jill Ireland's blue eyes shine when she 
speaks of Vermont. "It is so beautiful — it 
reminds me of England a great deal. 1 
love the thunderstorms, the snowstorms, 
all the weathers. Whatever I do here, I 
enjoy every moment of it." Charles Bron- 
son, too, is "passionately involved" with 


"I wish the foreigners who 
are all taken to see our 
industrial centers and our 
superhighways could see 
Vermont." — tom wicker 
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Dr. Gray ca me as a child to 
Greensboro, and she and Professor Gray 
spent their honeymoon at Harvey's Lakę 
in a cottage loaned by a Harvard profes¬ 
sor. In 1961 they bought a brick farm- 
house, c. 1820, with a view in one direc- 
tion of Vermont hills and a deep valley, 
and in the other eastward toward the 
Connecticut River and the White 
Mountains. They come yearly on Memo¬ 
riał Day and are there most of the time 
until October, with occasional winter 
weekends spent skiing cross-country. 

"We've traveled a good deal in Ver- 
mont," Dr. Gray says, "and we think this 
is the most beautiful place of all. We love 
both our city and our country lives, but 
owning this place gives us roots, gives 
continuity to our lives. We consider it 
home. We expect to spend a large part of 
our time here when we eventually retire. 

"My husband is a farmer manque / " Dr. 
Gray notes. "He takes a great interest in 
seeing that the land is kept open and 
improved. A neighboring farmer grows 
hay and corn on our fields. We've come 
to know some of the local people, and we 
are impressed by their tolerance, helpful- 
ness, and independence. 

"What we most enjoy is the beauty of 
the landscape, the way it gives meaning 
to the environment in its combination of 
the pastorał with wilderness. It's not 
awesome, but a domestic landscape, and 
very hospitable." Then Dr. Gray laughs 
and remarks that she has discovered, as 
have so many others, that "when you talk 
about Vermont, it's hard not to speak in 
cliches!" 

Tom Wicker, as columnist and associate 
editor of the New York Times, brings a 
global perspective to his view of Ver- 
mont. From his chalet in Rochester he 
keeps in touch with the rest of the world 
by phone during sojourns here, but picks 
up his copy of the New York Times like 
everyone else at Hunt's Variety Storę on 
Main Street. Most of his latest book, a his- 
torical novel about the Civil War, has 
been written here; one of the characters is 
a soldier from the White River Valley. He 
hopes one day to retire to this area, which 
he finds most congenial for everything 
from fishing to friendships. 

Wicker, brought up in a North Carolina 
he feels is today unfortunately urbanized 
and overdeveloped, approves of Ver- 
mont's morę cautious approach to en- 
vironmental matters. "Vermonters sense 
they have something special here/' he as- 
serts. "They're not all that eager for 
change. 1 wish the foreigners who are all 
taken to see our industrial centers and 


our superhighways could see Vermont." 

Pamela Hill, Tom Wicker's wife, an 
alumna and trustee of Bennington Col¬ 
lege, is vice-president of ABC-TV and 
executive producer of ABC News. Her job 
is "incredibly demanding," and for her 
Vermont "is the place I escape to, to 
renew myself personally and profession- 
ally, where I can be happy enough and 
quiet enough to be restored, able to go 
back to the city and cope." While her 
husband values the opportunity to read 
and write, Pamela Hill wants to "do ev- 
erything — ski, hike, fish, canoe, ride — 
just enter into everything." She has ac- 
quired a library of guides to wildlife and 
is enthusiastically "learning about 
wildflowers and trees." She too hopes to 
spend morę time here because "the 
worst thing about Vermont is leaving it." 

Does Tom Wicker consider Vermont 
"away from it all," a haven? "Yes, in the 
sense that it's away from the noise, ex- 


pense, crime, deterioration of social and 
economic conditions that you have in the 
city. Yet Vermont is no less real. Quite 
the opposite. I feel morę in touch with 
reality, with naturę and its extremes, here 
in Vermont." There is no hesitation in his 
voice when he concludes, "The real life is 
ultimately here." 

In the autumn of 1976, William Sloane 
Coffin came to Vermont and spent the 
winter in a remodeled barn belonging to 
his brother Edmund, an alternative en- 
ergy expert who lives with his family in 
Stratford. "That winter did it," Dr. Coffin 
says. He remained for the entire year in 
Stratford before assuming his present 
position as senior minister at the River- 
side Church in New York. 

"During that year I found Vermont a 
place where people live in close touch 
with the environment and with human 
naturę. I found myself living in closer 


"All kinds of people — year-round or part-time — 
contribute to the life of this oillage. You have 
great conoersations here." — william sloane coffin 



William Sloane Coffin 
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Elizabeth Post 

"Vermont manners are much better 
than city manners." — Elizabeth post 


touch also. With the short summers and 
long winters, everyone works hard — 
just the time people spend sawing wood 
and keeping their homes warm gives a 
structure to lite. I was impressed too by 
Vermonters' tolerance — the live-and- 
let-live attitude — and by the patience ot 
old-timers with flatlanders and their 
helpfulness for anyone in trouble. Then 
there's a terrific mix of people — farmers, 
loggers, executives, musicians, cabinet 
makers. Ali kinds of people — year- 
round or part-time — contribute to the 
life of this village. You have great conver- 
sations here." 
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The energetic and outspoken Dr. 
Coffin has in a crowded lifetime studied 
to become a concert pianist, was a U.S. 
liaison officer with the Russians in World 
War II, served several years with the 
C.I.A., was chaplain at Yale, became a 
civil rights activist in the 1960s, and is 
now a leader in the peace movement. He 
returns frequently to Stratford, and re- 
calls coming here from Iran, where he was 
one of three clergy to spend Christmas 
with the American hostages. "The whole 
town of Stratford turned out on a freezing 
January night. We spent two and a half 
hours talking about the hostage situation, 


American perceptions of it and Iranian 
perceptions. It was a very thoughtful 
crowd. 

"I am often impressed by the wisdom 
of country people," Dr. Coffin continues. 
"I feel the country wisdom of Vermont 
matches the Street wisdom of the city — 
they both come from poverty and a grasp 
of reality. As for the beauty of Vermont, it 
may be less stunning and awesome than, 
say, the coast of Maine, but it is morę ac- 
cessible. We can live in an entente cordiale 
with these mountains and valleys, which 
are always enfolding us. When you think 
about these mountains formed by glaciers 
that moved three inches per year and 
about the long interval when the Indians 
were here and then the mere 300 years 
we white folks have been around, it puts 
your whole life in perspective." 

The citizens of Stratford "refuse the 
comfortable isolation they could have," 
and evidence "a profound concern for 
social issues." Dr. Coffin praises the 
community participation in producing 
Button, Button, an anti-nuclear pageant in 
which people of all ages participated and 
Dr. Coffin took the part of a Pentagon 
of fi ciał. "There are lots of good conserva- 
tives in Vermont," Dr. Coffin points out. 
"But they're not raving, fearful reac- 
tionaries. What they want to conserve is 
what ought to be conserved, not just the 
world of consumerism. And," he em- 
phasizes, "they really care about the fu¬ 
turę of their children." 

"V 

Vermont manners are much better 
than city manners." Elizabeth Post 
speaks with authority, for she wears the 
mantle of etiquette-arbiter inherited from 
her grandmother-in-law, the redoubtable 
Emily Post. After Emily Post's death in 
1960, Elizabeth took on the revising and 
updating of the famous Book of Etiquette, 
the fourth new edition published this 
year. From her New York office and 
home in Florida she also writes a monthly 
column on manners for Good Housekeeping 
magazine. 

Elizabeth Post and her husband, 
William, an engineer, ca me here often for 
skiing with their children; the children 
now live and work in Vermont. Ninę 
years ago Mr. and Mrs. Post bought an 
old sheep farm in Waterbury from which 
may be seen the Mad River Valley and a 
magnificent rangę of hills centered on 
CameFs Hump. They built a new Cape 
Cod house and found the neighbors 
grateful, for the property had earlier been 
slated for development with 75 houses 
sited around a pond. 

The Posts' house is impeccably fur- 







nished with antiques, Mrs. Post's oil 
paintings, and multiple vases of flowers. 
There is a thriving vegetable garden and 
asparagus bed, a barn for two horses, a 
smali orchard, and bright annuals and 
perennials in neat rectangular beds. In an 
immaculately maintained border are 
several glossy-leaved bushes aglow with 
exquisite coral-pink Emily Post roses, 
their beauty belying the hardiness which 
has seen them through four Vermont 
winters. The black Labrador is careful not 
to intrude upon the flowers; her name is 
Emily. 

Mrs. Post, a descendant of Vermont's 
founding family, the Allens, speaks 
thoughtfully of the Vermont "atmo- 
sphere or spirit." "Vermonters are so 
proud of their State. Because it's a smali 
State, there's a feeling of belonging to one 
big family. We've been accepted very 
warmly. People have been very helpful, 
very friendly, but not, of course, in the 
same way as with their own families and 
friends. After all, we haven't their roots. 


People in our neighborhood are very in¬ 
dependent, not particularly impressed by 
anyone with a name. But all the Ver- 
monters we've gotten to know have very 
nice manners, are very considerate. 
We're delighted that our grandchildren 
are growing up here." 

And Mrs. Post adds with just the right 
amount of tact, "We will never be Ver- 
monters, but we're very happy indeed to 
be on the fringe." 

A noble barn built into a precipitouś 
slope on a farm near Brattleboro today 
serves as both studio and subject for artist 
Wolf Kahn. "I've painted that barn 
perhaps two hundred times," Kahn de- 
clares. It is a continuous challenge in 
tonal and spatial relationships which 
Kahn resolves in a manner inadequately 
described as representational, for his 
paintings are imbued with a luminous 
quality at once sensuous and close to 
mystical. His works are in major 
museums and private collections across 


the country, and to many Kahn, who left 
Nazi Germany as a youth two weeks be- 
fore the Second World War began in 
1939, has become the artist who most tell- 
ingly interprets Vermont. 

"Vermont offers such a congenial land¬ 
scape," Kahn maintains. "I paint our 
cherry trees, our pasture, our woods and 
garden. Then I go further afield — drive 
along Route 9 or the Connecticut River, 
finding hills, houses, orchards to paint." 

Not far from the famous barn stands 
another weathered building, once a 
blacksmith shop and chicken coop, where 
Kahn's wife, Emily Mason, has her 
studio. An abstract expressionist, Emily 
discovers in Vermont "a new internal 
landscape, with some reference to na¬ 
turę," which leaps to life on her canvas- 
ses in vibrant colors. She and her hus- 
band come to Vermont from their New 
York apartment in May, "bringing our 
canvasses stretched and ready. We 
plunge right in. The long days are most 
conducive to work. We get up early, 


Wolf Kahn 




Emily Mason 


"Vermont offers such a 
congenial landscape." 

- WOLF KAHN 
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paint, swim at mid-day, use the late af- 
ternoon light. It's an entirely different 
rhythm from the city/' 

Part of that rhythm involves gardening. 
The farmhouse, perched atop a steep 
road overlooking Iow hills, has been left 
largely as it was when the Kahns came 15 
years ago. "We've kept improvements to 
an absolute minimum," Kahn States 
firmly. "I don't like improvements." But 
the house is surrounded by tiers of bril- 
liant tigerlilies, hollyhocks, delphiniums, 
and every sort of summer-blooming 
flower. There is also a large neat vegeta- 
ble garden — "all done by hand, no 
rototiller" — thriving in the sunlight. A 
bountiful cherry tree and an orderly 
raspberry bed provide further produce 
which the Kahns freeze, can, piekle and 
preserve to take back to the city for winter 


savoring. An air of pleasurable produc- 
tivity pervades this tranquil scene where 
orioles and scarlet tanagers weave in and 
out of the treetops. 

"We tried Martha's Vineyard," Kahn 
discloses. "We didn't like it because it's 
become exclusively a summer resort. 
Vermont doesn't depend on tourists for 
its own social and political life. The local 
people have been very friendly to us. Our 
neighbor is a dairy farmer; his cows use 
our pasture and he keeps up the fences. 
We like feeling part of the community. 
When a book about me came out, the 
Brattleboro Reformer gave it a front page 
story, and the neighbors seemed pleased. 
One of them came and showed me a hid- 
den pond he thought Td like to paint." 

Emily Mason, whose New England 
family includes John Trumbull, the 18th 


century portrait painter, has felt a special 
affinity for Vermont sińce her days at 
Bennington College where she says she 
was "introduced to the seasons," the 
cycle of growth and harvest. "I like a view 
you can reach out and touch. Vermont is 
not overpoweringly spectacular," she 
reflects, "yet I can compare it to Kenya, 
where every day there is something ex- 
quisite. The way shapes and colors 
change, the infinity of green — it's won- 
derful." Vermont, she feels, "is a place 
that is always revealing itself as you live 
with it." 

Simplicity is what author Edward 
Hoagland desired and found in a "hired 
man's farm" of 100 acres he bought near 
Barton for $10,000 in 1969. Some renova- 
tions were madę on the house, but it re- 
mains what Hoagland calls "my kind of 
house — stark." It is a gray frame build- 
ing close to a rough dirt road back in the 
hills. The rooms are sparsely furnished, 
the kitchen dominated by an old-fash- 
ioned wood rangę. Water flows from a 
gravity spring and there is no electricity. 

In these Spartan surroundings, Hoag¬ 
land has written major portions of the 
books which have brought him critical 
acclaim, among them The Courage of Tur- 
tles, Red Wolves and Black Bears, and 
Notes from the Century Before. He has 
been called "our pre-eminent personal 
essayist" and is a member of the pres- 
tigious American Academy of Arts and 
Letters. As essayist, novelist, and travel 
writer, Hoagland finds his materiał in var- 
ied locales — Manhattan, Africa, Texas, 
British Columbia — but he writes often 
and trenchantly of Vermont. His obser- 
vations on life in this State are acute, 
realistic, totally without affectation or 
sentimentality. 

This candor is apparent in his assess- 
ment of what Vermont means to him. 
Growing up in New Canaan, Connec¬ 
ticut, when it was half-suburb, half smali 
town, he recognizes that "Vermont is like 
a hometown to me now." He admits that 
he does not expect to live here year- 
round; although he is known for his na¬ 
turę writings he esteems urban stimula- 
tions and explorations of other parts of 
the world. Yet the five or six months he 
spends yearly in Barton have become an 
essential part of his life. 

Here he can work uninterruptedly in 
agreeable solitude, but he does not have a 
feeling of isolation. "In the evening after 
a day's work, I will drive off to see people 
— writers like Howard Mosher and Gal- 
way Kinnell who live near, local Vermont 
people, the commune people, the artists. 


"Vermont is like a hometown 
to me now." — edwardhoagland 








"Vermont is what 1 wish the 
real world were." — norman lear 


who are neighbors. I like the way people 
live here — no hokum-yokum, just a 
sense of competence and self-sufficiency. 

I go to auctions, visit dairy farms, get to 
the Orleans County Fair every year. It's 
im porta nt to me to see and know every- 
thing that is going on. There are lots of 
dramas happening right here all the 
time." 

Hoagland calls the "Canadian climate" 
of northern Vermont ideał for a second 
home "because in four months three sea- 
sons can be witnessed." As for snów, he 
is "content to miss it. In winter I head for 
the heat of New York and hole up, but I 
live much morę intensely during my time 
in Vermont than anywhere else." 

He gestures eloquently: "There's all 
this — mountains, cliffs, trees, flowers, 


birds, deer, beaver, bears, porcupines, 
stars, clouds. The city used to be as im- 
portant to me as Vermont. Now it is less 
so. Tve said that one can be both a city 
man and a country man. I still love New 
York, but I am not as intrigued by it as 
once I was. It is Vermont that consistently 
intrigues me." 

frmont is what I wish the real 
world were." It is television and film pro- 
ducer Norman Lear speaking, looking out 
on the fields and woods surrounding his 
220 acres near Bennington, a farm which 
once belonged to Robert Frost. Lear re- 
calls the moment several years ago when 
he heard from a friend that the place was 
for sale. "My heart turned over. Without 
seeing it, I madę an instantaneous deci- 


sion. We bought it without any negotia- 
tions whatsoever." 

Since then Lear, his wife, Frances, and 
their three daughters have come at differ- 
ent seasons to the place they think of as 
"a family compound." One daughter and 
her husband are cross-country skiers, but 
for the most part it is "walking, sleeping, 
eating, biking, reading, writing, talking" 
that fili their days. Lear, Connecticut- 
born and California-based, says, "We are 
spending morę and morę time in Ver- 
mont. Ultimately 1 suspect we'll retire 
here." 

Sitting in the large many-windowed 
living room with its simple pine furnish- 
ings and soft colorings of blue, white and 
rusty-rose, Lear in his jaunty white cap 
looks at the smali green rocking chair by 
the hearth. "That's the first thing I 
bought for this place. It's awaiting the 
first grandchild." 

The innovative and controversial pro- 
ducer of such landmark television series 
as All in the Family calls Vermont restora- 
tive for its quiet and freedom from pres- 
sures, while it is also a positive influence 
for creative work. Frances Lear, a feminist 
writer, also has a workroom here in what 
she calls "my favorite place in all the 
world." She sees it not only as an ideał 
work situation and family haven but also 
as a center for informal conferences and 
meetings. Recently she invited a gather- 
ing of women for a retreat, planning a 
women's political agenda, and Norman 
Lear has hosted a meeting of the trustees 
of his alma mater, Emerson College. They 
agree that "we want this to be a place 
where people — a dozen or so at a time — 
can come to talk and think together." 

Norman Lear remembers Vermont in 
his youth as a Republican stronghold. 
"But Vermont is morę individualistic than 
any other State," he maintains. "1 feel 
comfortable in a State where so many 
towns could vote for a nuclear freeze. 
People in Vermont think about issues. 
Yet when we come here, we do leave be- 
hind some of the urgency of working for 
causes; for a while the headlines are dis- 
tanced somewhat." 

Lear finds that when he speaks of Ver- 
mont to out-of-staters, people perceive it 
as "magie." He recognizes this as his own 
feeling. "Vermont is magie," he says. "If 
you're not happy here, where can you be 
happy?" 

And that, it seems, sums it up. What- 
ever professional satisfactions and re- 
wards they may enjoy outside the state, 
those who keep one foot in Vermont 
know a happiness here that they find 
nowhere else. c< 9 o 
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Summer in Vermont: The State is beautiful, and this issue of 
Vermont Life tries to suggest the magnitude of all you can see and 
do. The choices rangę from discovering ferns in Vernon (page 
46) and seulling on the Connecticut River near Putney (page 7) 
— both in the southeast corner — to canoeing on the Missisquoi 
(page 44) and exploring the Champlain Islands (pages 19-27) — 
both in the northwest corner. If you will excuse a poor pun, how 
best can summer in Vermont be summarized? After seeing the 
beauty of Vermont this summer, you may share a feeling ex- 
pressed by Viola C. White, a librarian at Middlebury College in 
the 1930s, who wrote in her diary on June 15, 1936: "I wish 
someone would pay me for doing nothing except admire Na¬ 
turę. There ought to be an official appreciator for at least every 
ten square miles." 

Summer Recipe: Robert Todd Lincoln, eldest son of President 
Abraham Lincoln, was immensely fond of Manchester, Ver- 
mont; he built a home there in 1905 and died there in 1926. 
Called Hildene, this structure and its grounds are now open to 
the public as a historie house well worth visiting. Many resi- 
dents of the Manchester area serve as volunteers at Hildene, 
and seven of them have adapted a fat cookbook with marked 
recipes, discovered in the Hildene kitchen, into a delightful 
publication entitled Hildene Hospitality Then And Now , which 
they sell at $7.50 each (postage and handling included). You can 
order copies from the Friends of Hildene, Inc., Box 377, Man¬ 
chester, VT 05254. Sandwiched among several favorites of the 
Lincoln Family is a "Recipe for Preserving Children," which we 
feel is appropriate for summer thoughts about the pleasures of 
being in Vermont from June to September. Here it is: 

1 grass-grown field 
1 half-dozen children (or morę) 
several dogs (and puppies, if available) 

1 brook 
pebbles 

Into field pour children and dogs, allowing to mix well. 

Pour brook over pebbles until slightly frothy. 

When children are nicely browned, cool in brook. 

Then dry and enjoy with milk and freshly baked gingerbread. 

Long Trails A-Winding: In the previous issue of this magazine 
we asked readers to help Harry M. Harvey, a Vermont Life sub- 
scriber in Yonkers, New York, to locate the words for a song 
starting: 

There's a long, long trail-awinding 
Into the hills of Vermont 
Where the nightingales are singing 
In their woodland haunt . . . 
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Thirty-two readers responded to thisquery, writing from 17 dif- 
ferent States, and an interesting batch of people they are. One 
woman, in Vernon, Vermont, is 98; a correspondent from 
Spearfish, South Dakota, mentioned that he once knew Calam- 
ity Jane personally; and a lady in Woodstock, Vermont, in- 
formed the Postboy that his daughter, Susan K. Morrissey, is 
married to someone named Casey Murrow. The latter bit of in- 
formation was somewhat of an eyebrow-raiser sińce Susan K. 
Morrissey is a 19-year-old sophomore at Oberlin College in 
Ohio who — as far as her dad knows — was still very much a 
single lady at the time of their last long distance phone cali. 
Almost all 32 respondents cited the familiar lyrics of the popular 
song of World War One vintage that tells about a long, long trail 
a-winding into the land of dreams, where nightingales are sing¬ 
ing and a white moon beams. Every impromptu glee club that 
ever gathered around a piano or a campfire has probably sung 
this song. 

Nonę submitted Vermontish lyrics like those recalled by 
Harry Harvey. 

But quite by chance your Postboy was recently browsing 
through issues published in 1921 of a monthly magazine called 
The Vermonter, in search of a historical tidbit totally unrelated to 
long winding trails (an elusive item he never did locate, inciden- 
tally), when he stumbled on Vermont versions of the familiar 
refrain of "A Long, Long Trail A-Winding." Writing 63 years 
ago about the ' Monroe Sky-Line Trail," a 42V2-mile stretch of 
the Long Trail from CameLs Hump to Middlebury Gap, a 
woman named Jessie Doe said hikers sang these lines: 

There's a Sky-Line Trail a-winding 
Into my hiking day dreams, 

Where the hermit thrush is singing 
And the bright moon beams, 

So we'll work with constant vigor, 

Until our trail work is through 
Then we'll hike with joy surpassing. 

Down the Sky-Line Trail with you. 

In a subsequent issue oiThe Vermonter appeared another version: 
There's a "Skyline Trail" a winding 
Along the domes of the hills, 

Where primewl trees are growing 
And a grand view thrills. 

There's a long Green Mountain pathway 
That calls to you and to me, 

And it lures us on with ristas rare 
To wander there care-free. 

And yet a third version subsequently appeared in The Vermonter: 
There's a green, green land of beauty, 

To whom my heart fondly turns, 

When oppressed by care or tumult, 

For sweet solaee it yearns. 

When thy sons and daughters weary 
Of the cold world's stress and strain 
Oh, Vermont, dear land of beauty 
They'11 be coming back agam. 

What can we make of all these variant versions? Hikers on the 
Long Trail and countless others — probably including Vermont 
Life subscribers who like to sing while taking showers - most 
likely have composed their own lyrics for "A Long, Long Trail 
A-Winding" whenever they have tried to express the beauty of 
Vermont in song This is a elear case of "doing your own thing," 
as college sophomores like to say 

Lakę Willoughby is the deepest lakę entirely inside Vermont 
as well as one of its most beautiful (see page 43 for a striking 






photograph). Not only do Mt. Pisgah and Mt. Hor loom like 
sentinels on the east and Southwest, but if you toss an anchor 
over the side of your rowboat, when you're hovering over the 
deepest section, you'11 need at least 308 feet of ropę if your an¬ 
chor plummets straight down and strikes the bottom. 

This and related facts about 52 bodies of water in Vermont are 
available in a handy paperback entitled Vermont Lakes In Depth, 
published by Northern Cartographic, Inc., P.O. Box 133, Bur¬ 
lington, VT 05402, at $4.95 each. For fishermen this guide pro- 
vides detailed contour maps showing depths, shoals, inlets, and 
outlets; also included is information about boating accesses, 
boat rentals, inventories of fish in these ponds, and tips on how 
to catch them. A companion volume also published at $4.95 by 
the same firm is The Atlas of Vermont Trout Ponds , a guide to 153 
of Vermont's trout ponds, including some that can be reached 
only on foot. 

Archie Bunker's Creator, Norman Lear, owns a house in Ben- 
nington County where Robert Frost once lived (see page 61). 
Readers of Vermont Life who also are familiar with FrosFs poetry 
will recognize in this issue several scenes that appear in Frost's 
verses. He wrote about old home days like the one in Jamaica 
(see pa ges 14-18), for example, 
and also about draft horses 
(pages 30-34). He set one of his 
poems, "A Servant to Ser- 
vants," on the shore of Lakę 
Willoughby (page 42). As a 
freshman at Dartmouth College 
he was influenced by a poem de- 
scribing Lakę Memphremagog 
(see pages 48-51) written by an- 
other Dartmouth student, Ber- 
tram A. Smalley. Your Postboy 
wonders if it is virtually impos- 
sible to assemble an issue of 
Vermont Life without images and echoes from Frost's descrip- 
tions of upcountry New England running unavoidably through 
the photographsandessayswefeatureregularly in thismagazine. 

A memory of Robert Frost recurs often these days when we 
read about the growth of the American sunbelt cities and 
alleged decline of rural strongholds like Vermont. Reading in 
this issue of Vermont Life about the ingenuity of boat-builders 
(pages 2-7), the craftsmanship of musical instrument makers 
(pages 36-41), and the talent brought to Vermont by part-time 
residents who have "One Foot in Vermont" (pages 54-61), we 
think of Frost and a comment he madę years ago while visiting 
with Mrs. Margaret Hard in Manchester, Vermont. "Ali this 
nonsense about New England having become decadent!" he 
exclaimed. "Weil, 1 can tell you that if it has, it's the richest 
compost heap in the United States/ 7 

Real Vermonters Don't Milk Goats: This is the title of a funny 
new book, fortheoming from the New England Press of Shel- 
burne, Vermont, on September 1, 1983, but your Postboy chuck- 
led heartily and even guffawed loudly when he read a pre- 
publication copy of the original manuscript. The co-authors, 
Frank Bryan and Bill Mares, have marvelous talents for captur- 
ing the humor of distinguishing Real Vermonters from flat- 
landers — even though the difficulty of making this distinction 
is inereasing as flatlanders try earnestly to look like Real Ver- 
monters. But, to give you some samples from their book — 

• Real Vermonters don't buy antiques; they sell them; 

• Real Yermonters don't ride lawn mowers; 


• Real Vermonters don't wear boots from L. L. Bean and 
don't wear jeans to town meetings; 

• Real Vermonters don't say St. Johnsbury; they say St. Jay; 

• Real Vermonters don't say "Have a nice day." 

Bryan teaches political science at the University of Vermont and 
Mares is a writer in Burlington. In this book, incidentally, Bur¬ 
lington is described as a large city close to the border of Ver- 
mont. 

Real Vermonters Dont Milk Goats will be available for purchase 
by readers of Vermont Life. Details follow in our autumn issue. 

Eels From Lakę Champlain are prized in Europę (see pages 28- 
29), but American palates are slow to appreciate the flavor and 
texture of these delicate creatures. Will eels ever be popular in 
Vermont? Your Postboy regrets that the delectable taste of these 
esteemed denizens of the Champlain shoreline will not be ap- 
preciated by Green Mountain gourmands with as much gusto as 
they are fancied by European epicures, but he concedes that eels 
have an image problem to overcome before they are craved as 
appetizing. The magnitude of this problem was illustrated by 
Louise Andrews Kent, the long-time resident of Kents Corner in 
Calais, Vermont who co-authored (with her granddaughter, 

Polly Kent Campion) the popu¬ 
lar Vermont Life cookbook, Mrs. 
Appleyard's Family Kitchen. For 
readers of this volume she re- 
counted how an acquaintance 
who was a gentleman and a 
scholar once paid heran unusual 
compliment. "In ancient Egypt," 
he said, "choosing a wife was 
compared to putting your hand 
in a bag of vipers and hoping 
you would puli out an eel. I 
always think of you," he added, 
"as an eel." Mrs. Kent said she 
was honored by this compliment, but she confessed that she 
spent a restless night, tossing in bed, after hearing it. 

Ghosts: Vermont has different attractions for different people. 
Nora Johnson, a New York writer whose mother was a home- 
owner in Dorset, says in her new book, You Can Go Home Again 
(published by Doubleday and Company), that "In Dorset, I find 
solące in brushing up against other people's ghosts sińce I don't 
have any of my own." 

Our Friend in Pomfret has this ąuatrain in this issue's food col- 
umn (pages 52-53): 

Summer is icumen in, 

Or maybe going out , 

For summer in our northern clime 
Is often times in doubt. 

Because 1983 is the 50th anniversary of the repeal of the 18th 
Amendment to the U.S. Constitution, which prohibited the sale 
of alcoholic beverages in the United States from 1920 to 1933, we 
wonder how many readers of Vermont Life remember a quatrain 
recited by Vermonters who crossed the Vermont-Quebec bor¬ 
der, in the dry years of Prohibition, to enjoy legał libations. The 
rhymes go like this: 

Four and twenty Yankees, feeling very dry, 

Went across the border to get a drink of rye; 

When the rye was opened, the Yanks began to sing 
God bless America , but God save the Kingi 
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"Ali this nonsense about New England 
having become decadent! Weil, I can tell you 
that if it has, it's the richest compost heap in 
the United States." — Robert Frost 
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Notę: Ali dałeś are incluswe. Because these listings were compiled last winter, there 
may be changes in time or datę. For additional Information write: "Yermont Events, 
Summer 1983Yermont Traoel Diuision, 134 State St., Montpelier , Vt. 05602 (tel. 
802-828-3236); or visit local information booths when traoeling in Yermont. 


RECURRING EVENTS 

June 1-July 4: Burlington Lakę Champlain Dis- 
covery Festival. 

June-Sept: Vernon School House Museum 
Sun. 2-4 p.m. 

June-Oct.: Chester Art Guild Tues.-Sun. 2-5 
p.m. 

Mid-June-Oct.: Dorset Theatre Festival 

Tues.-Fri. & Sun. 8:30 p.m., Sat. 5 & 9 p.m. 
Info: 867-5777. 

June 24-Aug. 26: Middlebury Film Festival 
Thurs. 8 p.m. Ilsley Lib. 

June 25-Sept. 6: Marlboro Hist. Soc. Sat. 2-5 
p.m. 

June 26-Oct. 9: Morrisville Mud City Antique 
Market Sun. 10-4 p.m. 

June 30-Sept. 3: Lyndon Ctr. Carriage Wheel 
Playhouse Thurs.-Sat. 8 p.m. 

Late June-Mid-Oct.: Woodstock Billings Farm 
Museum. 

July-Aug.: St. Albans Franklin Cnty. Hist. 
Museum Tues.-Sat. 2-5 p.m.; Saxtons River 
Hist. Soc. Sat.-Sun. 2:30-4:30 p.m. & Labor 
Day weekend; Woodstock Lunchtime Con- 
certs Thurs. noon-1 p.m.; Holland Hist. Soc. 
Sun. 2-4 p.m.; Castleton Hist. Soc. Sun. 2-4 
p.m.; Mt. Holly Hist. Museum Sun. 2-4 
p.m.; Burlington Champlain Shakespeare 
Festival Info: 656-2094. 

July 1-Sept. 1: Grand Isle Hyde Log Cabin 
Wed.-Sun. 9:30-5:30 p.m. 

July-Sept. Bethel Hist. Soc. Museum Sun. 2-5 
p.m. 

July 1-Oct.: Montpelier Tours of Statehouse 
Mon.-Fri. 10 & 3 p.m. 

July 2-Sept. 5: Calais Kent Tavern Tues.-Sun. 
noon-5 p.m.; Georgia Brick Schoolhouse 
Hist. Soc. Museum Mon., Wed., Sat. 1-4 
p.m. 

July 2-Oct. 10: Killington Aerial Chairlift 
(daily) Gondola wknds. 10-4 p.m. 

July 3-Sept. 5: E. Hardwick Fern Gallery 
Tues.-Fri. 2-5 p.m., Sat. 10-1 p.m. 

July 5-Aug. 30: White River Jct. Theatre for 
Children Tues. 11 a.m. 

July 5-Sept. 3: Killington & White River Jct. 

Musical & Comedy Theatre Tues.-Sat. 8 
p.m. 

July 5-Labor Day: Morrisville Hist. Soc. Sat.- 
Sun. 2-5 p.m. 

July 6-Aug. 31: Killington Theatre for Children 
Wed. 11 a.m. 

July 7-Aug. 25: Hardwick Craftsbury Chamber 
Players Thurs. 8 p.m. 

July 9-Aug. 14: Marlboro Musie Festival Sat. 


8:30 p.m., Sun. 2:30 p.m., July 29-Aug. 12 
Fri. 8:30 p.m. 

July 15-Aug. 5: Lyndonville Concert Series Fri. 
8 p.m. 

July 16-Aug. 24: Burlington Craftsbury 

Chamber Players St. PauLs Cathedral Wed. 
8 p.m. Info: 888-3158. 

July 23-Aug. 10: Norwich Opera Festival Info: 
649-1369. 

July 31-Aug. 21: Ferrisburg Musie Festival. 

To Oct. 10: Orwell Mt. Independence Wed.- 
Sun. 9:30-5:30 p.m.; Addison Chimney 
Point Tavern Wed.-Sun.; Hubbardton Bat- 
tlefield & Museum Wed.-Sun. 9:30-5:30 
p.m. 

To Oct. 11: Windsor Old Constitution House 
Wed.-Sun. 9:30-5:30 p.m.; Weston Farrar 
Mansur House Sat. 1-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5, also 
July-Labor Day Wed.-Sat. 1-5 p.m.; Fairfield 
Pres. Chester A. Arthur Birthplace Wed.- 
Sun. 9:30-5:30 p.m.; Springfield Eureka 
Schoolhouse daily 9-4 p.m.; Strafford Justin 
Smith Morrill Homestead Wed.-Sun. 9:30- 
5:30 p.m. 

To Oct. 13: Stowe Bloody Brook Schoolhouse 
weekends 2-4:00 p.m., daily July 4-Labor 
Day. 

To Mid-Oct: Stowe Mountain Toll Rd., Alpine 
Slide, Mt. Mansfield Gondola; Shaftsbury 
Peter Matteson Tavern; Isle La Motte St. 
Anne's Shrine; W. Addison John Strong 
DAR Mansion Fri.-Mon. 10-5 p.m.; Brown- 
ington Orleans Cnty. Hist. Soc. Fri.-Tues.; 
Grafton Hist. Museum; Bellows Falls 
Steamtown daily 9-5 p.m., train rides late 
June-Labor Day; Burlington-Port Kent, NY 
Ferry Info: 864-9804. 

To Oct. 31: Manchester Hildene daily 10-4 
p.m.; Peru Alpine Slide & Chairlift daily 
9:30-6 p.m.; St. Johnsbury Mapie Grove 
Museum daily 8-4:30 p.m. 

To Nov. 1: Barre Rock of Ages Granite Quar- 
ries, tours daily Mon.-Fri., train rides June- 
Sept.; Bennington Battle Monument daily 
9-5 p.m.; E. Burkę Auto Toll Rd. daily; 
Springfield Art & Hist. Soc. Tues.-Fri. 1-5 
p.m., Sat. 1-4 p.m.; Weybridge UVM 
Morgan Horse Farm daily 9-4 p.m.; Windsor 
Am. Precision Museum daily 9-5 p.m. 

To Dec. 1: Glover Bread & Puppet Museum 
daylight hours. 

To Dec. 4: Charlotte-Essex, NY Ferry Info: 
864-9804. 

To Jan. Shelburne Vermont Wildflower Farm 
daily 10-5 p.m. 


Compiled by Helen Benedict 
and Carolan Pratt 


luncheons and suppers 
june 

17: Vernon Strawberry Supper 5-7 p.m. 

23: So. Hero Chicken Pie Supper 5, 6:30 p.m. 

25: Dummerston Ctr. Strawberry Supper 5-7 
p.m. 

28: Walden Supper 5:30 p.m. 

JULY 

2: Shelburne Chicken Barbecue noon, auction 

6 bazaar 10 a.m.; Brownsville Baked Bean 
Supper 5-7 p.m.; Barnet Sugar on Snów. 

4: E. Corinth Chicken Barbecue noon, auction 
10 a.m.; Post Mills Lobster Bakę noon-6 
p.m.; Stowe Chicken Barbecue 6 p.m., fire- 
works dusk. Randolph Chicken Barbecue 
noon. 

9: Marshfield Buffet Supper 5 p.m.; Georgia 
Chicken Barbecue 5, 6, 7, flea market 1-7 
p.m.; Brownsville Baked Bean Supper 5-7 
p.m. 

12: Walden Supper 5:30 p.m.; Weybridge 
Supper 5 p.m., bazaar 4 p.m. 

13: Morgan Sugar on Snów Supper 5, 6, 7 
p.m.; E. Arlington Smorgasbord Supper. 

15: Fairlee Lobster & Clam Supper. 

16: Irasburg Supper 5 p.m., auction 2 p.m., 
paradę 7 p.m.; Brownsville Baked Bean 
Supper 5-7 p.m. 

21: Lower Waterford Lobster Salad Supper 
5:30-7 p.m.; So. Hero Ham Supper 5, 6:30 
p.m. 

22: Weathersfield Casserole Supper 6:30 p.m. 

23: Brownsville Baked Bean Supper 5-7 p.m. 

26: Walden Supper 5:30 p.m. 

30: Brownsville Baked Bean Supper 5-7 p.m. 

AUGUST 

3: Stowe Lunch 11:30-1:30 p.m., bazaar 10-2 
p.m., Comm. Church. 

6: Brownsville Baked Bean Supper 5-7 p.m.; 
Middletown Springs Luncheon & bazaar 
11-4 p.m. 

7: Walden Chicken Barbecue noon, auction 2. 

9: Walden Supper 5:30 p.m. 

11: Greensboro Bend Chicken Pie Supper 5, 6, 

7 p.m. 

12: Fairlee Lobster & Clam Supper. 

13: Randolph Lobster Dinner 5, 6:15, 7:30 
p.m.; Hyde Park Barbecue noon, festival 
8:30-4 p.m.; Thetford Hill Barbecue & fair. 

17: Barnet Turkey Supper 5 p.m. 

18: So. Royalton Smorgasbord 5:30, 6:30 p.m., 
bazaar 2-6:30 p.m. 
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19: New Haven Church Supper 5:30 p.m., 
bazaar 1-8 p.m. 

20: E. Corinth Chicken Pie Supper 5 p.m.; 

Wells Chicken Barbecue 5 p.m. 

23: Walden Supper 5:30 p.m. 

25: So. Hero Turkey Supper 5, 6:30 p.m. 


SPECIAL EVENTS 
JUNE 

18-19: Burlington Fishing Derby King St. 
Dock. 

19: Bellows Falls Alumni Day Paradę 1 p.m.; 
Stowe Bicycle Race 9 a.m. 

23- 24: Weathersfield Antique Show & Sale 

10-5 p.m. 

24- 25: Windsor Old Home Days Horse Show; 
Springfield Alumni Weekend. 

24- 26: Quechee Balloon Festival; Fairlee Lion's 
Club Fair, Fri. 5-11 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-11 
p.m., Sun. noon-closing. 

25: Colchester Grand Opening Ethan Allen 
Tower; Montpelier Midsummer Festival of 
Vt. Folklife 11-11 p.m.; Morrisville Auction 
10 a.m. 

25- 26: Burlington Sailboat Regatta; Essex Jct. 
Antiques Show & Sale. 

26: No. Danville Hymn Sing 7:30 p.m. 

JULY 

1-4: Bristol Country A-Fair; Randolph "P. T. 
Barnum" Musical. 

1- 9: Brandon Book Sale daily exc. Sun. 10-4 
p.m. 

2: Burlington Birthday Party City Hall Park, 
Sailboat Race; Calais Fiddlers' Concert 2 
p.m. 

2- 3: E. Burkę Fair 10-6 p.m.; Jeffersonville 
Celebration; Woodstock Festival on the 
Green. 

2- 4: Newport Fourth Celebration daily noon-10 
p.m.; W. Dover Air Show Mt. Snów. 

3: Warren Air Show noon; Manchester Pops 
Concert Hildene 7 p.m. 

3- 4: Randolph Flower, Arts & Crafts Show. 

4: Brattleboro Paradę & fireworks; Manchester 
Ctr. 4th Celebration; Plymouth Commem- 
oration of Pres. Calvin Coolidge's Birth, 
noon; Barton 4th Celebration; Saxtons River 
Art Show & Sale 10-4 p.m., 4th celebration; 
Springfield Fireworks; Wells River Celebra¬ 
tion 11 a.m. on; Woodstock Road Race. 

7: E. Corinth Flea Market 10-4 p.m. 

8-10: Manchester Ctr. Lions' Auction; Ben- 
nington Antiques Show. 

9: Chelsea Flea Market 10-4 p.m.; Craftsbury 
Common Antiques & Uniques Festival 10-5 
p.m.; Dorset Antique Festival 10-3 p.m.; 
Springfield Bazaar 9 a.m. Holy Trinity Ch. 

10: Montpelier Contra Dance 8 p.m. Vt. Con- 
servatory. 

11-22: Johnson Green Mountain Writers' 
Workshop. 

13-14: Barre Paletteers Art Show Auditorium. 

14: Woodstock St. James' Fair 10-4 p.m. On the 
Green. 

15: Morrisville Festival Night 6 p.m. 

15-16: Barre Ethnic Festival. 

16: Bennington Fair 10-3 p.m. St. Peter's Ch.; 

Greensboro Bend Bazaar 10-4 p.m.; Waits- 


field Craft Show 10-4 p.m.; No. Ferrisburg 
Bazaar 10-5 p.m.; Thetford Ctr. Old Home 
Day. 

16-18: Northfield Quilt Show & Sale. 

21- 24: Newport Aquafest. 

22- 24: Bradford Conn. Valley Fair; Lyndon- 
ville Stars & Stripes Pageant; Stowe Craft 
Show 10-5 p.m. 

22- Aug. 6: Brandon Book Sale daily exc. Sun. 
10-4 p.m. 

23: Shelburne Festival 10-4 p.m., crafts & an- 
tiques; Springfield Windsor Cnty. Field 
Days; Wilmington Lions' Auction 10 a.m. 

23- 24: Johnson Lamoille Cnty. Field Days. 

24: Sunderland Bennington Cnty. 4-H Fair. 

24- 31: Swanton Summer Festival. 

24-Aug. 3: Montpelier Celebration of Con- 
temp. Literaturę, 8 p.m. Vt. College. 

28- 29: Newbury Cracker Barrel Bazaar 10- 
dusk, Fri. Fiddlers' Contest 8 p.m.; Wood¬ 
stock Antiques Fair & Sale 10 a.m. 

29- 31: Johnson Conference & Celebration of 
Rural Life. 

30: Arlington Bazaar 10-4 p.m.; E. Burkę Fire 
Brigade & Rescue Squad 11 a.m.; Hardwick 
Fiddlers' Contest; Woodstock Antiques 
Show 9:30-4 p.m., Union H.S.; Jamaica 
Old Home Day. 

31: E. Burkę Fiddlers' Contest; No. Danville 
Hymn Sing 7:30 p.m. 

AUGUST 

3: Craftsbury Common Sale 2-5 p.m. 

4: So. Hero Bazaar 1-4 p.m. 

4- 6: Rockingham Car Rally, fireworks, bands, 
dances. 

5- 6: Springfield Stellafane Convention. 

5-7: Grand Isle Art Show & Sale daily 10-5 
p.m.; Manchester So. Vt. Craft Fair. 

5- 14: Wilmington Art on the Mountain daily 
10-5 p.m. 

6: Wells Variety Day; Townshend Grace Cot- 
tage Hospital Fair 10-9 p.m.; Chester Auc¬ 
tion; Calais Piano Concert Kent Museum 8 
p.m.; White River Jct. Auction 11 a.m. 
Episc. Church; Woodstock Fair & Auction 
Univ. Church 10-2:30 p.m. 

6- 7: Bristol Summer Festival Market 10 a.m.; 
Middlesex Washington Cnty. Field Days; 
So. Burlington Gem & Minerał Show 10-5 
p.m. 

6-13: Woodstock Festival of Handmade Musi¬ 
cal Instruments, Chas. Fenton Gallery. 

7: Rockingham Meeting House Pilgrimage 3 
p.m.; So. Burlington Contra Dance Central 
School 8 p.m.; Weathersfield Pilgrimage 
Services 10:30 a.m. 

9 & 11: Wallingford Rotary Auction 6-10:30 
p.m. 

10: Weybridge Vermont Day UVM Morgan 
Horse Farm 10:30-3 p.m. 

10-13: New Haven Addison Cnty. Field Days. 
11: Stowe Rotary Auction Elem. School 10 
a.m.-midnight. 

12-13: Burlington Antiques Show & Sale St. 
Mark's 10 a.m.; Manchester Sidewalk Sale; 
Windsor Antique Show, Fri. preview 6-8 
p.m., Sat. 10-4 p.m. 

12-14: Stowe Antique & Classic Car Rally Top- 
notch Field. 

13: Randolph Rotary Flea Market; Craftsbury 


Common Old Home Day; Wells Open Horse 
Show; Dummerston Church Fair 10-4 p.m. 

13-14: Bennington Battle Day Celeb.; Rutland 
Festival In the Park 10 a.m.-dusk. 

15: Wells Band Concert 7 p.m. 

15-16: So. Burlington 4-H State Dairy Day 
UVM Animal Sci. Center. 

17-20: Wells Carnival. 

17-21: Barton Orleans Cnty. Fair. 

18: Newbury/Haverhill, N.H. House Tour 10-4 
p.m. 

19: Adamant Chamber Musie Concert. 

19-20: Woodstock Sidewalk Sale & Festival 9-5 
p.m. 

19- 21: Sheldon Franklin Cnty. Field Days; 
Burlington Church Street Festival of the 
Arts. 

20: Bellows Falls Antique Show; Thetford An- 
tiques Show & Sale 10-4 p.m. 

20- 21: Rutland Lippitt/Morgan Horse Show; 
Swanton Antique Show & Sale 10-6 p.m. 

25- 28: Lyndonville Caledonia Cnty. Fair. 

26- 28: Brattleboro Home, Industrial, Craft 
Show; Wilmington Deerfield Valley Farm- 
er's Day. 

26: Brandon Book Sale; Adamant Chamber 
Musie Concert. 

27: Middlesex Lawn Sale 9-6 p.m. 

28: No. Danville Hymn Sing; Ripton "A Day 
in Robert Frost Country"; Calais Antique 
Gas & Steam Engine Meet & Show 10-4 p.m. 

29-Sept. 5: Essex Jct. Champlain Valley Expo- 
sition. 


Wherever you want to go in Vermont, 
you’11 find lots of offerings in the arts, and 
everything else from fiddling contests to 
country fairs-all at reasonable country 
prices. For a free vacation planning kit, 
write: State of Vermont, Dept. EG, 
Montpelier, VT 05602. 

I plan to come: 


# of days month 

To: □ Inn □ Fuli Resort □ Hotel/Motel □ Camping 


Name_ 


(please print) 


Address_ 


Zip_ 
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